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Jack’s been in dutch with his wife ever 
since he took his new job. . 

But you fellows who know what Lava 
Soap will do for dirty hands can give Jack 
a hand by telling him about Lava Soap. 

If he knew that Lava Soap would get 
his hands clean as a whistle in 58 seconds— 
because of its rich lather filled with im- 
ported Italian pumice—and yet can’t hurt 
his skin, he and his wife would both be 
grateful to you. 

Just tell him that we all know from 
actual experience that Lava Soap is the 
quickest and kindest hand-cleaner that can 
be had in this world for love or money. 


You know what it costs—6c and 10c sizes 
at any grocery or drug store. 
Tell Jack. 


Procter & Gamae, 
Cincinnati, O. - 
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“They make my work easie 


a 1 


The No. 401—C i te the No. 
400; straight back, regular or light 
weight, ship point; equipped with 
Perfection Handle. 


a) 
——— a a 
ee ee 

that your tool kit is supplied 


See 
with an Atkins No. 3 Nest of Saws 
for all kinds of intricate cutting. 





Atkins No. 37 Circular Mitre Saws 
for all types of electrically driven 
or portable bench machines for car- 
penter and factory use. 


SILVER STEEL Hack Saw Blades 
will cut from SIX te THIRTY times 
more than any alley blade on the 
market. 


r!?? 


Says This Buffalo Carpenter 


“I have been a satisfied user of Atkins SIL- 
VER STEEL Hand Saws for ten years. I 
like them because of their two-way Taper 
Grinding and Damaskeen polish, and because 
I can buy them with a ehoice of handles. 
They make my work easier. The steel spring 
of the Atkins Saw is incomparable.” 


That’s the statement of Mr. R. Marford, a 
well-known carpenter of Buffalo. 


If you have never used Atkins famous SIL- 
VER STEEL Saws, give them a trial and you 
will find that they cut faster, stay sharp 
longer, and make your work easier. 


For sale by all first-class hardware dealers 
throughout the world. 





Send 25¢ for high-grade nail apron, 
Saw Sense, the book of facts, and 
useful souvenir. 


E.c.AtKhxe ef Co. 


402 SOUTH ILLINOIS ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
oS ae 
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CANADIAN FACTORY: HAMILTON, ONT. 
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IGHT painters in every TEN use Dutch Boy White Lead 


Write for free booklet on painting — “The House We Live 


In.” Address the branch nearest you. 


HAS EON BS LEAD COMPANY 





D 
WHITE LEAD 








as is. the fuel that 

makes “Smokeless 
cities” and insures a 
clean product. 
Its use for Industrial 
purposes is increasing 
every day in all kinds 
of manufacturing lines. 
All modern buildings 
should be piped for gas 
to take care of tenants 
on every floor. — 


Gas the MasterFuel 


The Textile Worker 
WEAR UNITY BRAND 


Union-Madz Hosiery 


UNITY HOSIERY MILLS 
United Textile Workers Local No. 1037 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














UNDER UNITED STATES TREASURY SUPERVISION 


SECURITY SAVINGS & 
COMMERCIAL BANK 
Ninth & G Streets N. W. and 1518 K Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 











LINEMEN Paul Whitman 
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VERY individual and every community wants to make progress. 
Wage-earners in Southern communities want to catch up with 
progress in other communities. They want better things for 

the present and more assurance of being able to meet future needs. 
They want more money for rents so they may have better homes, 
better food, better clothing, money for the needs of health and 
pleasure. They want shorter hours so that they may have time to 
rest, to develop and have that vigor necessary to better work. They 
want to be able to keep their children in school, so that they may be 
better prepared to get on in the world. 

Southern workers want the right to discuss these needs and go 
about getting them. When they must deal 
with a powerful, highly organized industry, 
they must have the right to unite with their 
fellow workers in a union and to use the power of their unions to 
achieve these purposes. There are great social and spiritual needs 
involved as well as economic rights. 

Workers, North and South, are human beings whose nature 
demands liberty, friendliness and opportunities to develop. These 
standards must apply to the factories as well as to courts and partici- 
pation in government, for the best that is in workers goes into the 


Southern Organizing 
Campaign 
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day’s work. The kind of communities we have and the future of 
our Nation is bound up with the kind of principles upon which work 
relations are based. 

If work relationships are on a paternalistic basis and the em- 
ployer supervises the welfare of his workers, there is doubtless greater 
physical comfort in living, but there is also a repression of those 
qualities of character and personality that make for highest human 
development. Only when opportunity for this highest development 
exists can all phases of our civilization move upward to highest levels. 

The organized labor movement is the democratic agency which 
workers have devised to enable them to have in their own lives such 
freedom, justice and equality of opportunity as our democratic institu- 
tions are intended to assure to all citizens. 

The coming of trade-unionism to Southern workers is the natural 
fulfilment of our national ideals and institutions. Its coming fore- 
shadows wider distribution of the benefits of prosperity and a stabiliz- 
ing force that makes for greater permanence of business and individual 


prosperity. 


Toolmakers There is a scarcity of skilled machinists to 
Needed make tools, the president of the Philadelphia 

Metal Manufacturers Association states in 
his annual report. The machine age requires more and more ma- 
chines and the more these machines do usually the more complicated 
they become. To move these marvelous, almost human machines 
that. do the work of many workers, expert machinists only are com- 
petent. 
After several seasons of borrowing machinists from other cities, 
this policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul obviously has its limitations. 
The president of the association recommends that steps be taken to 
recruit a larger force of skilled mechanics. Men and boys should be 
encouraged to become well-rounded, skilled workmen, he said, and 
suggested that perhaps their work should be made financially more 
attractive. 

The experience of the Philadelphia metal industry is similar to 
that of all other centers of metal manufacturers. What is needed is 
a revival of good vocational education undertakings in which workers, 
employees and educators participate. Too many employers urge ap- 
prentices to take a job as soon as they learn one process. Part of the 
price the metal industry is paying for bitter anti-union policies is the 
absence of the constructive experience of machinists who will realize 
the incompetence of the partly trained workman. 

With emphasis on skill and higher wages the trade will become 
attractive. Unions can and will help toward standards of excellence. 
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Five-Day Week Evidence accumulates that the shorter work- 
Gains week is practical in various kinds of indus- 

tries. The National Industrial Conference 
Board has completed a survey of the five-day week in manufacturing 
industry and finds: 


“The conclusion that any or all industrial establishments could 
advantageously adopt the five-day week schedule does not follow from 
the evidence offered in its favor by a majority of the companies that 
are qualified from experience to appraise its advantages and draw- 
backs. This evidence does, however, remove the five-day week from 
the status of a radical and impractical administrative experiment and 
places it among the plans which, however revolutionary they may 
appear to some, have demonstrated both practicability and usefulness 
under certain circumstances. An employer who is interested in the 
adaptability of the five-day schedule to his own business may, there- 
fore, approach the problem as a working schedule that has been in 
force for a number of years in various establishments with generally 
satisfactory results.” 


The building trades still continue to lead the van. The United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters have signed the first 
national agreement with the National Automatic Sprinkler Associa- 
tion, providing for the five-day week for all their members in that 
industry. 

The printing trades are making progress, particularly in com- 
mercial shops. That the shorter work-week is practicable for pub- 
lishers is evident from the satisfaction that Liberty, the weekly 
periodical, has found from its experience. Liberty’s engraving, print- 
ing and binding are done by firms that have union contracts, hence the 
magazine’s experiment concerns only its office force. The editorial, 
the promotion and research department, the auditing and the credit 
departments work a straight five-day week. The advertising depart- 
ment operates with a Saturday skeleton force. Liberty found better 
work was done in five days. 

The five-day week is truly a great boon for humanity. _Increas- 
ing numbers of people have the privileges and the opportunities which 
leisure affords. Leisure means opportunity for those things which 
one’s nature requires for satisfaction and development. Leisure 
means opportunity to be out of doors and close to Nature—a chance 
for friendships and a chance to learn more about our world so as to 
be able to live and work more effectively. 

Progress for the five-day week brings social as well as economic 
progress. More than half a million wage-earners now have the 
five-day week. 
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Chain-Store Clerks Retail business has not as a rule made as 
Need a Union much progress as manufacturing in finding 

principles of good management. Salaries 
paid to clerks have been notoriously low. Perhaps the worst offend- 
ers have been the chain stores of the five and ten variety. 

A study made by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor covered about 6,000 girls employed in 179 limited-price 
stores scattered throughout 18 states and 5 additional cities. Only 
7 per cent of these girls earned as much as $18; 70 per cent earned 
less than $15 and 25 per cent less than $10. In the following states, 
Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, South Carolina and Tennes- 
see, the medium wage was $9—that is, 50 per cent of the clerks got 
$9 or less. 

Although there was an unusual increase in sales reported by chain 
stores—for one chain 390 per cent—the wage increases do not corre- 
spond. 
A study of retail business made by Miss Ann Bezanson, of the 
Wharton School of Commerce, shows that low salaries do not mean 
low costs of selling. Obviously these stores can not make the excuse 
that they have to pay low wages. They are simply taking from 
wages to balance their inefficiency in managing their stores. 

What the clerks of these states need is an organization whereby 
they can point out these facts to management in an effective way so - 
that management will find it necessary to pay attention. Clerks 
unions would be willing and competent to help reduce the costs of 
operating the store and thus create funds for higher wages. 

No store has a right to put upon its clerks the costs of inefficiency 
in the form of wages less than a living wage. 


Porto Rico In his message to the Legislature of Porto 
Needs Help Rico, Gov. Theodore Roosevelt emphasized 
the need of developing a stable economic 

foundation in the island. For many years the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Porto Rico have been underfed, housed in the most miserable 
homes, without the tools or the information with which to get along. 
Most of the inhabitants live in the country. They are agricul- 
tural workers or tenant farmers. The landowners and the sugar 
plantation owners have made hard bargains with them. They ac- 
cepted because they had no alternative but starvation. The economic 
leaders of Porto Rico followed the practice of exploiting labor which 
is now discarded in more progressive and prosperous communities. 
Only the barest minimum was paid to those who worked. All the 
evils of absentee ownership kept the hardships of the people from 


being heard, 
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The hurricane last year made an unbearable situation worse. 
Hunger and misery hang heavy over this beautiful island, but the 
people of Porto Rico do not ask for charity. They ask for a fair 
chance to make a living. The United States has a moral obligation 
for the people of Porto Rico as well as an economic interest in helping 
the island to get started toward prosperity. An appropriation of 
funds to be loaned to agricultural workers to enable them to buy small 
farms is needed. Loans could be made at low interest rates. Sup- 
plemented by the provisions for making agricultural information avail- 
able to all farmers, as Governor Roosevelt recommended in his mes- 
sage to the legislature, would start the islanders toward prosperity. 

The cost of the policy would be comparatively small. That it 
would be a good investment is evident from these facts. 


Union a What man or woman is there who does not 
Social Force want some security in life and an opportunity 

for friendliness in living? To be satisfied 
with less would indicate a very poor sort of human. And just this is 
the compelling purpose that gives force and direction to the labor 
movement. Men and women who depend upon a pay envelope for 
the things that constitute living have wanted to plan ahead and to 
have something definite they could count upon. These wage-earners 
look to the labor movement for substantial justice as well as for op- 
portunities for spiritual satisfactions. 

To feel that what one is and can do counts for something is more 
essential to human progress than are material successes. 

The labor movement is a phase of human desire and striving 
for higher and better life. It sets for itself standards and objectives 
which provide opportunities for progress. It enables an under-priv- 
ileged group to catch step with the more favored. 

The labor movement is essential to the achievement and main- 
tenance of an equilibrium of forces which is sustained prosperity for 
all—that is, the labor movement is the agency responsible for keeping 
wage-earning buying capacity and wage-earners’ desires developing 
in proportion to industrial producing capacity. 

But it is necessary for Labor to keep pace with intellectual prog- 
ress as well as material. The labor movement gives workers a status 
in industry so that they may share in opportunities and responsibilities 
of work and have a chance to work to capacity. Nothing is quite so 
deadly as never to be permitted to be on one’s own and to show what 
one has in one. The labor movement provides a channel for repressed 
desires and turns them into constructive uses. The labor movement 
is a powerful force for undivided and group social progress. 











WHERE THERE IS NO LAW, THERE ARE 
NONE BUT TOOTH-AND-CLAW RIGHTS 
ROBERT QUILLEN 


HEN a man who has money and business ability hires ten men who have mechanical skill and 
establishes a factory, he is called an employer and the ten are called employees, but their relation- 
ship is that of partners. 

The owner of the machinery and the skilled workers are equally essential to one another. Each 
does his part to make a profit and the profit is divided. 

When the factory product wins a market, the business is worth much more than the value of the 
plant alone. The product’s reputation has money value. And at least a portion of this value is 
created by the skill of the workers. 

If this is true—and the truth of it is obvious—then it should be equally obvious that the worker's 
partnership in the business his skill helped to create is equal to any other property right. 

His job is property, just as the physician’s established practice and the value of a trade name are 
property. His skill and industry helped to establish the business and thus make the job permanent and 
profitable. It is his job. It is his vested right. 

But when our ten workers and their employer disagree concerning the division of profits, as partners 
frequently do, and the workers walk out and leave their machines idle pending a settlement of the 
dispute, the employer promptly hires other men to keep the factory running. 

Then begins the tragedy of modern industrialism. The workers, whose fault is a desire to get a 
larger share of the partnership profits stands outside in idleness and see their jobs—their property— 
taken by strangers. 

They are naturally resentful. They try to protect their property. And if in their helpless despera- 
tion they show any inclination to employ force, state troops are called out to suppress them. They are 
warned that public sympathy will turn against them unless they remain orderly and defend their 
property by argument alone. 

“Keep within the law,” the Press advises. 

Alas! There is no law. 

In this law-ridden land, where there are statutes to regulate the details of private life and solve 
every problem, real or imaginary, there is no law to define or protect the ownership of a job, or one to 
which the worker can appeal when his partnership right is taken by an alien. 

Is it any wonder that strikers use force against strike-breakers? 

Wrong? Of course it is wrong. All violence is wrong. 

But where are the men who will not use violence to protect their property and rights when the 
law makes no effort to protect ‘them? 

Our industrial problems still are entrusted to chance and passion and force. Anarchy rules. It is 
dog eat dog and let the weaker perish. Law stands aside and takes no part, except as it is swayed 
by some local prejudice. 

Surely it is time to civilize and legalize industry! Surely the law, which is majority will, should 
not leave to jungle combat the industrial problems that vitally affect the whole people! 

—By courtesy of The Washington Post. 
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FIRST NATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Tuomas E. BurRKE 


Secretary, United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada 


IS with a keen sense of delight- 
ful pleasure and a distinctive 
honor to the United Association 

and its general membership to chroni- 
cle herein the historic event of being 
the first labor organization that we 
know of in the progress of the labor 
movement to establish the five-day 
week on a national basis. The gen- 
eral officers in their negotiations at 
New York, with the National Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Association consum- 
mated on December 30 1929, an 
amendment to their present national 
agreement which will go into effect 
May 1, 1930, it securing the five- 
day week with five and one-half days’ 
pay for both sprinkler fitters and 
their helpers affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Sprinkler Fitters’ Organization 
669, which embraces the Auxiliary 
Sprinkler Fitters’ Union. This 
agreement truly marks an epoch in 
the securing of the five-day week. 
At the same time it means an increase 
in pay of $1 per day, making the 
wage $11 per day for the sprinkler 
fitters; and an increase of from $5.60 
to $6.16 per day for the helpers. 
The success of what is known as 
the National 669 Agreement with the 
sprinkler companies—which has been 
in effect and in full force for the last 
fifteen years—has been attained be- 
cause both parties to this agreement 
used their very best efforts at all 
times strictly to live up to the clauses 


contained therein, proving conclusively 
over this long period of years the 
beneficial results that accrue to both 
parties to the agreement when they 
live up as strictly as possible to their 
word of honor in carrying out the 
mutual contract. 

Notwithstanding at times unjust 
criticism of the 669 agreement by 
those who did not understand it— 
and by even those who benefited by 
it—the United Association itself and 
the sprinkler companies had faith in 
this mutual agreement. Because of 
their loyalty and cooperation with 
each other to see to it that it was car- 
ried out, came the success that we are 
able to record herein today in secur- 
ing for the first time in history a na- 
tional agreement for the shorter 
work-week, a great reform that 
means so much to the future progress 
and elevation of human kind. This 
mutual, progressive action will have 
a most beneficial, moral and elevat- 
ing effect both to the industry and to 
all those engaged in it. It will even 
supersede the beneficial results in gen- 
eral that accrued from the agreement 
in past years, and will also be a lesson 
in cooperation. It will be helpful in 
educating those who have not as yet 
seen the light of the great necessity 
for this helpful reform of the shorter 
work-week, which when established 
will be one of the great stepping 
stones to continued prosperity not 
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only for those engaged in industry 
but for all the people of our con- 
tinent as well. 

The several thousand men that 
comprise the Sprinkler Fitters and 
Helpers of the United Association 
perform work throughout the United 
States the major portion in places 
where there is no union, in far, 
out-of-the-way places where of course 
there are not sufficient mechanics to 
form a union, and in places where in 
many instances because of misunder- 
standings there is considerable op- 
position to trade unionism. It is in 
such places that the great beneficial 
results will accrue in educating the 
backward and uninstructed people of 
the country in the need for such 
humane measures, and in the elevat- 
ing activities of the progressive minds 
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that, after all, are the principal fac- 
tors in making America the greatest 
nation under the sun. . This is truly 
a great achievement for the United 
Association. In accomplishing this 
great credit must be given to the fine, 
liberal spirit manifested by the em- 
ployers of the sprinkler fitting indus- 
try for the humane and broad views 
that they have taken on the necessity 
of the five-day week. They not only 
have given work to the unemployed 
worker, but have also given consider- 
ation to the humane and cultural side 
of his life. Thus they naturally carry 
out the great moral spirit of our time 
by helping to establish and maintain 
greater prosperity for the people of 
our country and at the same time ele- 
vate the American standard of life 
and living. 


SILENT HOUSE 


The house wherein I sit is still, 
As quiet as an empty tomb; 

No footsteps sound upon the sill, 
No voices run from room to room. 


Along the walls the shadows creep; 
A lonely sunbeam climbs the stair, 
Blind to the frowns of those who keep, 
In golden frames, dim vigils there. 


And yet the house is all a-stir 

With secret, hallowed, hidden things, 
With breaths of rose and lavender 
And whisperings of airy wings. 


For in the stillness that I know 
The ghosts of olden dreamings go. 


Epcar DANIEL KRAMER. 




















UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 
AT NAUMKEAG 


J. FosTerR SMITH 


Agent, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the Taylor Society, held in New York in December, 1929, the de- 
velopment of union-management cooperation in the Naumkeag Mills at Salem, Massachusetts, was 
presented by J. Foster Smith, Agent, representing the mills, the consulting engineer, Francis Goodell, 
and the president of the Union, John P. O’Connell. These addresses are most valuable testimony as 
to the effectiveness with which this type of cooperation brings reciprocal benefits.—Eprror. 


HE disastrous embargoes of 

American shipping during the 

Napoleonic Wars and the War 
of 1812 had a direct bearing on the 
establishment of a cotton mill at 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 1839, as 
during the embargoes hundreds of 
ocean-going ships lay rotting along- 
side the wharves wherever employ- 
ment could be found, and many old 
and famous concerns went out of 
business, or when the embargo was 
lifted transferred their affairs to the 
rapidly growing city of Boston or the 
already outstanding city of New 
York. 

The commerce of Salem received 
such a setback that it never revived, 
and ship owners, shipmasters and 
merchants began looking about for 
other investments. Their attention 
was naturally drawn to the new and 
successful industry of cotton spinning 
and weaving, as carried on along the 
Merrimack and Charles Rivers in 
Massachusetts and through the Black- 
stone Valley in Rhode Island, and 
the logical result of their investiga- 
tion was the establishment, in 1839, 
of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany on the harbor front. 

At that time, ninety years ago, this 
location for a cotton mill was unique, 
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since it had no water power, which 
in those days was the universally 
used motive force, and since there 
was also lacking the humid atmos- 
pheric conditions always found about 
a watercourse and so essential to the 
successful manipulation of cotton 
fiber. However, the proponents of 
the scheme figured that, with coal, 
the new fuel, power could be gen- 
erated cheaply enough to compete 
with the water wheel, and that the 
proper atmospheric conditions would 
be afforded by the rise and fall of the 
tide. 

Whether their calculations were 
correct or not, it is a fact that the re- 
quired funds were raised and in 1845 
the mill was in active and successful 
operation. With additions of build- 
ings and machinery, from time to 
time, it continued its prosperous ca- 
reer until June 25, 1914, when the 
entire plant was totally destroyed in 
the great fire. Immediately after 
the conflagration, rebuilding opera- 
tions on the same site were begun, 
and in a year and a half a new Naum- 
keag was in full operation, with an 
equipment of about the same capacity 
as the old plant. 

This new Naumkeag was of im- 
proved, reinforced concrete construc- 
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tion, with especial attention paid to 
the details of light, ventilation, sani- 
tation and every other attribute 
that might contribute to the well- 
being of the operatives. The ma- 
chinery was of the latest design, 
largely automatic, and electrically 
driven. Although this equipment is 
less than fourteen years old the man- 
agement has already made large re- 
placements, and consistently throws 
out old machinery as fast as more 
efficient or more economical machines 
have been tested and proved. 

After numberless visits to estab- 
lishments in this country, north and 
south, in England and on the Conti- 
nent, I believe the Naumkeag to be 
an outstanding cotton factory, so far 
as lay-out, coordination of operation 
and efficiency are concerned. Were I 
commissioned to build a mill of the 
same capacity today, I would find it 
difficult to improve on a single essen- 
tial part of the present plant. 


What the Mill Makes 


The Naumkeag has always special- 
ized in plain sheetings, and even in 
the first year of its operation was 
awarded a medal for the excellence 
of its product at the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachussetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association. Previous to 
1860 the mill began to pay especial 
attention to the weaving of a wide 
sheeting—a fabric having a carefully 
worked-out organization—sley and 
pick, warp and woof—an organiza- 
tion and quality which had been sa- 
credly maintained through the gen- 
erations. 

Extensive and long-sustained tests, 
made seventy years ago and contin- 
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ued up to the present time, have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that this fab- 
ric, woven with 68 sley, 72 picks, 
average 22s yarn, of the proper cot- 
ton and especially determined twist, 
is an exceedingly well-balanced sheet- 
ing—long-wearing, easy of launder- 
ing. As Pequot sheeting it has be- 
come a household word in millions of 
homes. 

Many years ago the Naumkeag 
initiated the custom of supplying the 
housewives with bed linen made up 
ready to use, and now the integrity 
of its product, the prestige of the 
name and consistent national adver- 
tising have made Pequot Sheets and 
Pillowcases by far the most poular 
line in America. 


About the Employee 


Although there was always a 
sprinkling of trained spinners and 
weavers, English and Scotch, to form 
a nucleus of operation, the original 
employees were mostly native-born 
and residents of Salem, although a 
good many of the girls came in from 
the country, glad enough to earn 
some real money, for in the 1840's 
there were few opportunities open to 
women for earning a living. 

The lives of the early operatives 
were under a rather rigid control— 
they were expected to attend church 
on Sunday, the mill bell rang a cur- 
few at 9 o’clock each evening and 
everybody was supposed to be off the 
street before that hour. The hours 
of labor were excessive; and, judged 
by present standards, the pay was de- 
plorably small, while all manufactur- 
ing establishments were woefully 
lacking in respect to lighting, ven- 
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tilation, locker rooms, medical at- 
tendance and all the things the pres- 
ent-day employee has learned to re- 
gard as a matter of course. The 
Naumkeag, however, even in those 
old days, was far in advance of the 
usual cotton factory. 

It is interesting to quote Mrs. 
Robinson, herself a mill worker, who 
wrote of living and working condi- 
tions in Lowell eighty-five or ninety 
years ago. Mrs. Robinson writes: 


“Except in rare instances, the 
rights of the early mill girls were se- 
cure. They were subject to no ex- 
tortion, if they did extra work they 
were always paid in full, and their 
own account of labor done by the 
piece was always accepted. They 
kept the figures and were paid ac- 
cordingly. 

“Their life in the factory was 
made pleasant to them. In those 
days there was no need of advocat- 
ing the doctrine of the proper rela- 
tion between employer and employed. 
Help was too valuable to be ill- 
treated. 

“Their surroundings were pure, 
and the whole atmosphere of their 
boarding houses was as refined as that 
of their homes. 

“The health of the girls was good. 
The regularity and simplicity of their 
lives and the plain and substantial 
food provided for them kept them 
free from illness.” 

It was not many years before this 
native help gradually left the mill, 
their places being taken largely by 
Irish immigrants. They in turn en- 
tered other industries or occupaticns, 
and their places were taken by 
French-Canadians who began to 
come to Salem in the 70’s. In the 
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80’s and go’s the so-called Polish 
people came in, in large numbers, so 
that at present our mill operatives 
are nearly half and half of these two 
nationalities — industrious, prudent, 
self-respecting, property owners, 
many of them naturalized, and the 
children and grandchildren of many 
of our foreign employees are now on 
the payroll. 


Wages 


Wages have always been fair, and 
of late years very much greater than 
the rates in any cotton mill in the 
same line of work. Two recent re- 
ductions in wages, of approximately 
20 per cent, were not made effective 
on the Naumkeag, as, at the time, the 
management believed an adequate 
profit could be earned on the old rate 
of wages. Jobs have been so adjusted 
that a proper fatigue period has al- 
ways been provided. 

The management has consistenly 
given its employees four things, which 
it believes of paramount importance 
and most conducive to the efficiency 
and well-being of its help, viz: con- 
tinuity of employment, best possible 
stock and working conditions, the 
best possible wage, and some pro- 
vision for old age. 


Industrial Relations 


From the very first the relations 
between the management and em- 
ployees were friendly. In the early 
days, in common with every other cot- 
ton factory, as has been already 
stated, there was a rather rigorous 
paternalism on the part of the cor- 
poration, which controlled not only 
working conditions but, to a certain 
extent, living conditions as well. 
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However, so far as the mill in Salem 
is concerned, this paternalism was 
never offensive or dictatorial, and al- 
most entirely passed out with the 
change in the personnel of the help 
from the original native-born to the 
later mixture of several nationalities, 
with individual and race customs, 
prejudices and religious beliefs. 

As is bound to happen in all human 
relations, so in the Naumkeag in the 
first seventy-five years there have been 
a few inevitable differences, of one 
sort or another; but none of them 
was of any particular moment or pre- 
cipitated a contest resulting in mate- 
rial losses of production and wages 
to the two parties at odds. It was 
not until the fall of 1919 that a real 
walk-out occurred—just eighty years 
after the establishment of the com- 


pany. 


This strike, precipitated by a de- 
mand for an increase in wages which 


the management could not then 
grant, lasted several weeks and was 
marked by a total absence of discord 
or disturbance. It was amicably set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned after a number of conferences 
between the management and the 
representatives of the union. With 
the resumption of work began a 
closer cooperation between employer 
and employee, and a united effort for 
quantity and quality production. 
Added to this was a sincere effort on 
both sides to eliminate, or at least 
alleviate, the causes of friction, mis- 
understanding, resentment, which are 
bound to occur in an industry employ- 
ing 2,500 hands, and obviously out of 
the individual control of the general 
manager. A punctilious regard for 
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seniority rights was exercised, and 
this helped the morale tremendously. 

A further extension of the coopera- 
tive spirit came about when the man- 
agement and the union, through their 
legally qualified officers, signed an 
agreement the main object of which 
is the removal, as far as possible, of 
all causes for misunderstanding and 
friction, and a promotion of the 
greatest possible degree of a mutual 
helpfulness between the two organi- 
zations. 

The agreement recognizes the de- 
sirability of the trade unions, the 
spirit of cooperation in promoting 
the continued and successful opera- 
tion of the mills, pledges the coopera- 
tion of employees in effecting such 
economies in manufacturing as may 
be brought about by the introduction 
of improved machinery, provides for 
a proper and orderly holding of con- 
ferences in the event of differences 
which may arise in the natural course 
of the operations of the mill and 
bleachery, and further provides for 
regular meetings between the man- 
agement and the representatives of 
the union—an eminently fair agree- 
ment which has worked out excel- 
lently. 


The Present Problem 


Some months ago the management 
brought to the attention of the ex- 
ecutive commitee of the union the 
fact that the Naumkeag, due to the 
lower costs of its competitors, was 
put to most serious disadvantage in 
marketing its product, and that its 
cost of production must be brought 
to a figure comparable with the mills 
making an identical line of goods. 
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To this end the management, believ- 
ing an industry can prosper and give 
employment to its workers only to 
the degree in which it is economically 
in balance with industry as a whole, 
presented a new schedule of labor 
and wages. This schedule provided 
a rearrangement of work in every de- 
partment, and inevitably predicated 
the elimination of a considerable 
number of operatives; but on the 
other hand it provided that no wages 
would be reduced. In other words 
this reapportioning of jobs, in each 
case, carried with it an increase in 
pay, stressing the further belief of 
the management that, provided an 
employee is doing a fair day’s work, 
no addition should be made to his 
task without some commensurate im- 
provement in working conditions. 
The schedule was worked out by the 
supervising executives from their in- 
timate knowledge of the jobs, and not 
by factual tests. 

Several conferences were held and, 
although the executive committee of 
the union realized the necessity of a 
reduction in costs, they hesitated to 
take a definite stand or act in the 
matter, and it was here that they 
took, through Mr. O’Connell and the 
president of the union, an unusual 
and perhaps unique step. This was a 
visit to one of your good members, 
Mr. Morris L. Cooke, at his home in 
Philadelphia, and there laid before 
him their problem and asked his 
advice. 

The result of this visit and follow- 
ing his counsel, was the employment 
by the union of another of your mem- 
bers, Mr. Francis Goodell, who, with 
the consent of the mill management, 
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made a fortnight’s survey of lay-out, 
operations and conditions. His re- 
port to the executive committee re- 
sulted in an agreement relating def- 
initely to the new schedule previously 
mentioned. It provided for the em- 
ployment by the company of a trained 
technician and the appointment of a 
committee, representing the manage- 
ment and the union, to act with him 
in the prosecution of tests on a fac- 
tual basis, having in mind the elim- 
ination of waste, both of labor and 
material, and the ultimate reduction 
of cost. The agreement further pro- 
vides for master planning on the 
part of the management, for the bud- 
geting of sales, and the forecasting, 
as far as humanly possible, of con- 
tinuous operation. This later agree- 
ment under which employer and 
worker are cooperating will be pre- 
sented and discussed by Mr. O’Con-- 
nell and Mr. Goodell. So much for 


an introduction to— 


The Real Problem 


This matter of employer-worker 
cooperation, so far as the manage- 
ment is concerned, involves the view 
point of several interests: The stock- 
holders, as represented by the Board 
of Directors, the company executives, 
including the treasurer, the agent and 
the superintendents, and the over- 
seers and second hands, who are nat- 
urally most intimately associated with 
the employees. Given a group of 
directors with an adequate conception 
of the results which must be achieved 
and, in addition, a real interest in the 
entire personnel of the corporation, 
an executive force, forward-looking 
and heartily in accord with the object 
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of this cooperative effort, and finally 
a group of overseers and second 
hands imbued with the real spirit of 
the undertaking, and manifesting 
from the first an intelligent idea of 
what it is all about—given all these 
the employer’s end presents ‘nothing 
insuperable or deterrent to ultimate 
achievement. 


In regard to the union, as repre- 


sented by its officials, there has been 
consistently an exceptionally fine atti- 
tude and an apparent real apprecia- 
tion of this unusual project; and, as 
well, a sympathetic attitude towards 
the objective of the management. 
The real problem is the winning 
over of the workers to a realization 
of the true situation, an understand- 
ing of the reason for studies and 
tests so educating them that when the 


facts are established by the research 
committee, there will be a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the findings 
and willing assumption of a job in 
accordance with it. 


It is apparent that this lack of edu- 
cation is a real problem and this lack 
is manifested by an open reluctance 
of operatives to work on a test, and 
the covert opposition of many, who 
by obvious means try to deter a fel- 
low workman from a fair and square 
endeavor to play the game. 

This lack of intelligent coopera- 
tion is due to many causes not the 
least of which is the traditional—one 
might almost say, the hereditary— 
suspicion of the average mill opera- 
tive toward anything that seems to 
come from the management. In the 
old days employer and employee each 
regarded the other as a natural and 
inevitable enemy. Happily this con- 
dition is now in a fair way toward the 
limbo of the past and we are on the 
threshold of a new era. There are 
more steps to climb before easy going 
is reached, but it is with most san- 
guine feeling of the ultimate success 
of our employeer-worker cooperative 
effort that we present this picture of 
our progress to date. 


“WHENCE COMETH MY HELP” 


Here, on these hills, no sense of loneliness 
Touches my soul. When the long days are fine, 
And I can see, for miles on miles, the line 

Of far-off mountains where their summits press 

Against the arching azure of the skies, 

Or when rain blots all objects out from me 
But the dim outline of ‘the nearest tree, 

And little sounds so strangely magnifies, 

I am content. Peace on my soul descends. 

No unfilled longing rise in me to choke 
My will. I smell the fragrance of damp sod 

Whose pungency with forest odors blends, 

And from my shoulders, like an outworn cloak, 
My troubles fall, so close to me seems God. 


P. L. Montcomery. 
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A CASE OF EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 
COOPERATION 


The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Massachusetts 


Joun P. O'CONNELL 


Secretary and Business Agent, United Textile Workers of America, Salem, Mass. 


DDRESSING you on the sub- 
ject of employer-employee co- 
operation, the term used in 

this case is union-management cooper- 
ation between the United Textile 
Workers of America and the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, manufacturers of 
Pequot sheets and pillowcases. 

In June, 1918, a strike occurred 
within the spinning and carding de- 
partment, comprising 300 workers. 
A local union was organized and 
chartered in the United Textile Work- 
ers of America and the machinery 
established. Agreement was reached 
at the end of five days to return to 
work and submit the entire contro- 
versy to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Arbitration. 

In the fall of 1919, 75 per cent of 
all workers were members of the 
union, and demanded the recognition 
of the union, with collective bargain- 
ing in its fullest sense, plus a general 
increase in wages After a seven-week 
strike, a conference was called and the 
management and union officials agreed 
upon: 


. Recognition of the union. 

. A minimum wage for women. 

. Collective bargaining. 

. Withdrawal of the wage in- 
crease. 

. A system of dues collection 
within the mill. 


6. Establishment of shop commit- 
tee and foremen conferences to 
adjust grievances. 


A remarkable thing about these two 
early struggles was the spirit mani- 
fested by both sides. Neither side 
is today ashamed or embarrassed by 
any act of its membership. 

Mr. J. Foster Smith on both oc- 
casions closed the plant and never 
resorted to injunctions, yellow-dog 
contracts, or other methods to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the union. 
This seemed a reasonable attitude on 
the part of the management. Like- 
wise, the point of view of the union 
membership was reasonable, because 
it was thought it would assist in, im- 
proving the morale and stimulate a 
real every day interest in jobs. And 
it did. They took a responsible posi- 
tion in dealing with management prob- 
lems to the extent of reorganizing in 
the matter of creating standards of 
wage and work conditions, consulta- 
tion in matters of discharge, adjust- 
ment of grievances between foremen 
and shop committees. 

Next followed an agreement to ac- 
cept seniority rule as a means of still 
further improving morale. It was be- 
lieved that honest effort in quality 
and quantity production was render- 
ing faithful service, and was entitled 
to reward in the form of promotion 
as well as in security of job. 
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The next cooperative step was re- 
duced to writing in the form of an 
open covenant. It is the embodiment 
of all the efforts towards industrial 
progress—the agreement between the 
United Textile Workers of America 
and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company. 

AGREEMENT 


Agreement by and between the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
through its legally qualified officers, 
party of the first part, and the Maum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, through its 
legally qualified officers, party of the 
second part, with the object of re- 
moving, as far as possible, all causes 
for misunderstanding and friction and 
of promoting to the greatest possible 
degree the mutual -helpfulness of the 
two organizations. 

First: The party of the second part 
agrees to a cordial and full member- 
ship recognition of the bona-fide trade 
unions of its employees known as 
party of the first part as their proper 
agents in matters affecting their wel- 
fare, and further agrees that these 
trade unions are acceptable. It rec- 
ognizes them as desirable, not only 
in regard to the welfare and protec- 
tion of their members, but also desir- 
able to the management, inasmuch as 
the cooperation of their members is 
essential to the continued and suc- 
cessful operation of the mills. 

Second: The party of the first part 
agrees to promote in every legitimate 
way the distribution and sale of 
Pequot sheets and pillowcases, and 
other products of the party of the 
second part, and pledges its support 
in a constructive and responsible way 
to the end that quantity and quality 
production may be maintained, and 
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further pledges its cooperation in ef- 
fecting such economies in manufactur- 
ing as may be brought about by the 
introduction of improved machinery. 

Third: The party of the first part 
realizing that continuity of operation 
is essential to the sucessful operation 
of the mills, agrees that in the event 
of differences which may arise in re- 
spect to details of operation, com- 
pensation, hours of labor, working 
conditions, or any other matter of con- 
troversy between the management and 
the employees, a period of not less 
than sixty days shall be allowed for 
the proper and orderly holding of con- 
ferences between thé management and 
the executive or other committee of 
the union, and further agrees that no 
action tending to disrupt production 
shall be taken before the expiration 
of the said period. 

In the event of the unauthorized 
cessation of work by an employee or 
group of employees, the said party of 
the first part agrees to use every effort 
at its command to assist in maintain- 
ing continuous operation. 

Fourth: The party of the second 
part appreciating the advantage of a 
spirit of cooperation and loyalty in- 
spiring the personnel of its employees, 
and desiring to further cement the 
feeling of friendly and sympathetic 
understanding, agrees to use every ef- 
fort to maintain good working con- 
ditions, fair wages and continuity of 
employment. 

Fifth: Representatives of the party 
of the first part shall meet with the 
representatives of the party of the 
second part at regular intervals, pre- 
ferably once a month, or as often as 
necessity may require, for the discus- 
sion of any questions that may arise 
and for the further extension of a 
spirit of loyalty, helpfulness and co- 
operation. 
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Sixth: This cooperative agreement 
is binding upon both parties in spirit 
as well as in letter, and shall be 
changed only by mutual agreement, 
after notification in writing, served by 
either party upon the other at least 
sixty days before such change is to 
become effective. 

Seventh: This agreement shall be 
operative for the period of one year 
from date of acceptance, and either 
party may withdraw from this agree- 
ment on sixty days notice. 

Signed, sealed and delivered this — 
day of —, A. D. 1927. 


With this joint machinery in effect, 
the monthly conferences discuss com- 
petition in manufacture, sales and 
markets, quality and quantity produc- 
tion, regularization and continuity of 
employment, technical changes and 
economies to be effected through new 
and improved machinery. This is 


very different from what is found un- 
der other methods of procedure, such 
as the company union in its various 


forms. This agreement provides 
checks and balances but preserves the 
right to collective decision by either 
party. 

This collective decision clause as 
found in article 7, demonstrated its 
effectiveness when the union and man- 
agement found itself undecided as to 
the proper procedure in a general cost 
reduction program. At this stage the 
union felt that the application of 
scientific minds was necessary and 
sought the counsel of one of your 
members, Mr. Morris L. Cooke, who 
in turn had Mr. Francis Goodell, an- 
other member of your society, make 
a survey of the situation. As a re- 
sult the union submitted the following 
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which is agreed to by the manage- 
ment. 


TENTATIVE DRAFT REGARDING PRo- 
POSALS 


January 30, 1929. 


The proposals of December 13, 
and December 26, 1928, show an 
unused opportunity for joint effort 
toward cost reduction. The union 
sees the importance of reducing the 
cost of manufacture and agrees that 
proposals of the nature of these under 
discussion mark progress toward this 
goal. But such proposals should have 
been made piecemeal, for each sep- 
arate operation, as the idea was de- 
veloped, instead of accumulating a 
number of independent proposals and 
urging their simultaneous adoption. 

By such individual consideration, 
economies are realized earlier and 
without prolonged friction, and rela- 
tively few adjustments are forced 
upon employees at one time. For a 
large number of employees to be re- 
leased at one time is a very heavy 
burden upon local prosperity and it 
takes months for many of them to 
get relocated in a flooded market; 
whereas the same number of readjust- 
ments may be made without loss if 
there is suitable machinery to decide 
upon the changes a few at a time. 
The situation which has arisen shows 
that we still lack suitable machinery 
for bringing up possible waste reduc- 
tions and for considering and effect- 
ing them without disorganization. 


SECTION 1. The proposal proper 


The union proposes that each ques- 
tion under discussion shall be settled 
separately and upon the basis of 
analytical research. It is believed that 
this analytical approach will not only 
settle these points now at issue, but 
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will supply elemental facts leading to 
other forms of economy, aid in the 
selection or rejection of new equip- 
ment, and above all, give practice to 
both parties to our agreement in dis- 
cussing upon a factual basis matters 
at issue. 


1. This research work should be 
headed by a technician employed by 
the company. The union would ac- 
cept some one appointed by Mr. Mor- 
ris L. Cooke as having the requisite 
viewpoint. 

2. It is also proposed that the pres- 
ent machinery for discussion be sup- 
plemented by a committee on waste 
elimination. This committee would 
act, or appoint individuals to act, as 
aid to the above mentioned technician, 
and have the power to review the 
facts leading up to decisions relating 
to manufacture recommended by the 
technician. 

This committee confines itself to 
such constructive proposals under pro- 
visions somewhat as follows: 


“The parties to this contract (or 
agreement), recognizing their com- 
mon stake in eliminating waste, and 
realizing that wasteful practices gen- 
erally result, not from intention but 
from lack of common understanding 
of such practices and their injurious 
effect upon both earning and wages, 

“Hereby agree to set up a joint 
research committee composed of three 
(four or five) representatives of the 
management and three (four or five) 
representatives of the union, whose 
duty it shall be to ascertain the facts 
and to devise methods of cooperation 
for the elimination of waste and the 
improvement of working conditions 
as related to quality and quantity of 
production. This research committee 
shall in no case entertain complaints 
or grievances, but shall concern itself 


exclusively with constructive sugges- 
tions for the promotion of the com- 
mon interest of the parties signatory 
to this agreement in eliminating 
waste.” 


This committee should be furnished 
not only with relevant figures ob- 
tained by research but it should also 
be furnished with factors of the major 
cost and quality problems arising from 
competition which confront the man- 
agement. It will then be possible also 
to indoctrinate the employees at each 
operation with a concrete picture of 
their part in the goal, to wit, costs and 
quality which enable Pequot to com- 
pete successfully. 

3. Although the employes may re- 
alize at times that the costs must be 
upon a sound basis, they do not have 
any way of knowing the effect of their 
output upon the costs nor any goal 
which is present at all times. There 
is a psychological need for concrete 
and immediate facts of this nature if 
habits of economy and pride in 
achievement are to be further devel- 
oped. 

This procedure, first of research 
and second of joint factual considera- 
tion, will furnish the machinery for 
sufficiently frequent and constructive 
discussions. This is now lacking and 
to this lack is due the dilemma with 
which both parties are now faced. 


SECTION 2. Master Planning 


The union realizes that the elimi- 
nation of waste in its several forms is 
partly dependent upon other consid- 
erations than this matter of adequate 
machinery for constructive discussion. 
They cannot indefinitely continue to 
endorse a program which will reduce 
the labor requirements per unit with- 
out reasonable assurance that the sales 
problem is being met in the same for- 
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ward-looking and resourceful spirit. 
At present they are concerned about 
the distribution in a time of unpre- 
cedented change in this field. They 
can cooperate fully upon the basis 
that, humanly speaking, the future 
sales are under control, and that plans 
are made ahead for preventing sudden 
drops in production due to failure to 
forecast sales, and to coordinate the 
forecasts with the labor requirements 
in terms of the next succeeding years. 

This need for reasonable security 
is the foundation for continuing co- 
operation, as Mr. Morris L. Cooke 
wrote in a recent article: 


“To manufacture effectively the 
working force must be backed by an 
effective sales policy. In other words, 
an industrial establishment is an or- 
ganism, and each function must oper- 
ate in harmony with all the others. 
Little is gained by special pressure at 


one point if it is not related to the 


common effort. . . . Far-sighted em- 
ployers are coming to look upon con- 
tinuous employment as one of the first 
requirements of good manufacturing 
and are learning how to provide it. 
In such plants the workers have every 
incentive to give to waste elimination 
their whole-hearted allegiance.” 


If there is not now the necessary 
sales planning to give assurance to the 
employees, this lack should be the 
major concern in order that the place 
of Pequot in the market may not be 
injured by the many powerful chang- 
ing elements in the field of distribu- 
tion—the increasing chain-store de- 
velopment, the general dissatisfaction 
with and review of present sales 
methods, the introduction of new 
basic fabric and intensive study of 
product design. 
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SECTION 3. Unemployment Reserve 


In the event that this sales plan- 
ning is adequately carried out, it 
should become possible for the man- 
agement to develop plans running at 
least a year or two in advance, which 
provide for an even or increasing staff 
coupled with a decreasing cost. The 
union feels that steps should be taken 
to work out a financially sound un- 
employment reserve fund. They do 
not insist that this fund be started 
at once, but believe that with a com- 
petent sales-planning function, which 
is integrated with the other adminis- 
trative functions of financing, buying, 
manufacturing and planning labor re- 
quirements, such a fund will not be a 
drain upon the company. On the 
contrary, it will give two vitally im- 
portant benefits; first, it will provide 
a valuable stimulus to continuing a 
far-sighted sales administration, and 
second, it will liberate an unprece- 
dented degree of cooperation. 

In addition such a fund should not 
mean a heavy outlay. With ade- 
quate control of the distribution prob- 
lem, the amount expended may be 
trivial. And the financing may be 
made conservative by limiting the 
amount of liability to the amount of 
the reserve. 

To sum up, the union believes that 
the company can supply conditions 
which will cut waste in line with their 
proposals by supplying the machinery 
for constructive discussion, by getting 
and giving out the facts relative to 
the cost requirements, and supplying 
in some way the confidence that lower 
costs will not only work to the ulti- 
mate benefit of all concerned, but that 
readjustments within the company, or 
from the company to other companies, 
will be made in conformity with the 
practical needs of the employees. 





JOINT RESEARCH—THE TECHNICIAN’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


FRANCIS GOODELL 


Consulting Engineer, Naumkeag Mills 


R. SMITH and Mr. O’Con- 
nell have brought the story 
down to date. They have 

pointed out that a union has initiated 
the employment of outside engineers 
and that the union has raised the 
issue of adequate safeguards for the 
future of Pequot demand. These are 
two outstanding and perhaps unprec- 
edented developments in industrial 
history. And the company has un- 
derwritten the very heavy expense of 
outside counsel upon several points 
and is paying the wages of two union 
representatives working full time to 
protect the union against any unfair 
decision. And, to my mind, the 
beauty of these conspicuous moves is 
that each side is doing these unprece- 
dented things in its own interest. 
There is a certain vigor about the 
relationship. 

It is up to me to describe our joint 
research in more detail and then tell 
what joint research asks of each party 
—the managers and the union mem- 
bership—and what it offers each. 

Now the job of joint research is 
“to ascertain the facts and devise 
methods of cooperation for the elim- 
ination of waste and the improve- 
ment of working conditions as re- 
lated to quality and quantity of 
production.” Put in terms of Naum- 
keag at this time it means to look 
into the question of extension or 
stretch-out methods and to determine 
fair job standards. What justifiable 
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extension means may require a min- 
ute of explanation. In most indus- 
tries you talk output. In ours, we 
talk extension. Most of the opera- 
tions may be described as continuous 
and the chief question is: How many 
machines can an operator handle? If 
a weaver has twelve looms, can his 
job be extended to sixteen or twenty? 
With reservations the output will 
take care of itself. And incidentally 
our output is extremely high, a factor 
which partly compensates for our 
relatively high wages. 

Now, why should extension so sud- 
denly become an issue over the whole 
East and South? 

It is a result of better maintenance 
and operation control. If the given 
looms have a large number of un- 
expected stops per hour, naturally the 
weaver has got to be on hand as pro- 
vision for these emergency break- 
downs. And if he has to be there 
for an emergency, then he might as 
well do the incidental work around 
the loom while he is waiting, because 
this incidental work can be set aside 
when the emergency comes. _Inci- 
dental work consists of cleaning the 
looms, taking out the finished cuts of 
cloth, “purling” the battery end of 
the cloth, and oiling. These things 
don’t have to be done on the instant. 
So up to recently the weaver has 
cleaned his looms and performed 
most of the incidental work. This is 
probably the best arrangement if he 
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has got to stick around for emer- 
gencies. 

Now, however, the art of mainte- 
nance has taken a great step forward. 
It has been learned that there is an 
emphatic economy in prevention of 
these breakdowns by periodic inspec- 
tions and renewals, and as a result 
the “end breakage” is much lower. 
Nearly every mill has or is getting a 
“bogie,” as Mr. Kendall calls it. Ours 
had a recent week at 0.65 stops per 
loom hour and we are proud of it. 
It could not be that low if we did not 
have excellent machine conditions and 
piecing-up, which is skillfully and 
faithfully done. 

Well, now that the end breakage 
is low, the unexpected stops are al- 
most negligible and the weaver need 
no longer be assigned looms on the 
basis of serious trouble. He can 
therefore handle more looms. How 


many more depends upon whether he 
is still to do the incidental work 
around the loom. Some of this in- 
cidental work really requires help as 
skilled as the weaver himself. In 
such cases it is probably unwise for 


us to divide it. But some of it, like 
cleaning, can be done by a less trained 
and experienced worker and at a 
lower wage cost. That cleaner can 
become expert, intensively trained in 
that. single operation and equipped 
with tools well adapted to that one 
special job. And the other advan- 
tages of division of labor can be 
enjoyed. 

Now a great many companies have 
tried to make extensions without im- 
proving and controlling the end 
breakage. They have usually failed 
to maintain their new standards. 
Others have made extensions with- 
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out specialization by virtue of their 
improved maintenance. Their work 
has been less conspicuous, but it may 
have been equally profitable. It is 
a risky field in which to copy others 
without understanding the justifica- 
tion for extension. 

Next follows a description of our 
research machinery. I do not sup- 
pose we can give a very profound 
reason for the form it takes. It is 
to some degree a resultant of forces. 
And we are anxious to improve it. 
The machinery isn’t fixed by any un- 
alterable agreement; in fact, the char- 
ter, so to speak, for our joint research 
is nothing more than a tentative draft 
which neither side has signed. It was 
purposely left flexible. I am sure we 
can get some improvements from 
your comments and I ought to say 
that a number of able manufacturers, 
industrialists and union leaders have 
helped with their advice. 

We have to keep in mind two 
pieces of joint machinery: The waste 
elimination committee, sometimes 
called the research committee, and the 
research staff. The staff are all on 
the waste elimination committee, but, 
unlike the others, they give full time 
to research work. The committee is 
called together occasionally for ad- 
vice and review of findings and as an 
additional medium for getting in- 
formation from and to the body of 
employees. 

The waste elimination committee 
is composed of nine members. Its 
chairman is the technician (myself at 
this time). The technician is se- 
lected and paid by the company, but 
the choice must be approved by Mr. 
Morris L. Cooke. The manage- 
ment-appointed members were the 
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acting superintendent, the plant en- 
gineer, an overseer, and an extremely 
keen analyst, who was night super- 
intendent in the days when we had a 
night force. The union members are 
the presidents of the two locals—the 
United Textile Workers No. 33 and 
the Loom Fixers Union No. 30—and 
two other members, one of whom is 
changed in accordance with the op- 
eration under discussion. 

There are two ways in which the 
activities of the waste elimination 
committee get spread among the 
rank and file. The best is the in- 
formal method of being regularly 
and most of the time available for 
questions by them. The other is by 
means of posted notices telling about 
the meetings. I have made a prac- 
tice of drawing up the gist of the 
meetings. The company has them 
mimeographed, and then they are 
posted on the bulletin boards. Other 
copies are given to the interested 
parties for record. 

Right here we are faced with a 
question: Should we record all the 
“battles” we have and the exagger- 
ated statements which do not seem 
to help and which we all are occasion- 
ally guilty of? If we do, then the 
result will be to muzzle the commit- 
tee. If we don’t, if we expurgate 
the proceedings, then we are charge- 
able with suppression of news. We 
need a vigorous committee, and after 
I have drafted a report of a meeting 
both sides are allowed the blue pencil. 

As has been brought out, the union 
has gone on record as favoring the 
moves for economy provided it is 
protected by representation in set- 
ting the standards. The vital part of 
this protection is here on the research 


staff. One or the other of the two 
members is engaged in every kind of 
study made. As I said, they are paid 
by the company. Either side is will- 
ing to pay them, but I am told that 
the fact that the company pays them 
is a tremendous earnest of the com- 
pany’s good faith. These two union 
representatives not only make time 
studies and other tests, but discuss 
with employees concerned any phase 
of the work of setting fair job stand- 
ards. Most of the work is piece- 
work, but our research ends with the 
settlement of the fair assignment. 
After the job standard has been 
made and reviewed, the payment, 
whatever its form, will be left to ne- 
gotiations between the company and 
the union, just as in the years pre- 
vious to this joint research. 

The research work proceeds about 
as follows: After an operation has 
been decided upon for study, union 
delegates and the overseer of the 
room concerned jointly select a num- 
ber of average operators for study. 
We should prefer for several reasons 
to study first-class operators. And it 
is my hope that a few more studies 
will show us how we can use the first- 
class operators and yet allow a defi- 
nite percentage of leeway which is 
labeled and clearly understood to ap- 
ply to operators who are not yet first 
class but who can and will be assisted 
to become first class. 

In addition to the joint selection of 
operators to be studied, we have to 
get into writing the tentative stand- 
ard practices which are to obtain 
while making the tests and will pre- 
sumably be adopted later for regular 
manufacture. More often than not 
these standard practices have to be 
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changed as our studies throw light 
on the facts involved. For example, 
the interval which should elapse be- 
tween examinations of the cloth on 
the looms is a matter of quality and 
cannot be set without the approval 
of those in touch with our sales prob- 
lems. But the similar interval in the 
spinning room is a simple matter of 
economy which we determined with- 
out difficulty by a couple of tests. 
Having gotten our tentative standard 
practice in writing the union repre- 
sentatives go over them with opera- 
tors in touch with the operation. 
There is not infrequently some valu- 
able complaint or suggestion in re- 
gard to this standard practice. 

When the standard practice is 
ready to adopt, the union member 
goes to the operator or operators to 
be studied and tells him the purpose 
of the study, explains the value of 


union protection in the study, and the 
importance to him and his colleagues 
of telling the research staff of the dif- 
ficulties which the operator is “up 


against” or is likely to be. In this 
way the genuine cooperation of the 
employee is usually obtained in a 
short time, especially when that op- 
erator becomes convinced that a thor- 
ough study is to be made and that the 
facts, as Mr. O’Connell puts it, are 
to be “faced” and “used” as well as 
“found.” 

We have had two sorts of studies. 
The formal tests of the machines in 
the exact way that they are to be 
named and operated in accordance 
with the company objectives are 
called “critical” tests. On some other 
tests we have had to fumble our way, 
learning what standard practices are 
economical and sometimes showing 
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the operative that some job is less 
than a fair standard for a day’s work. 
These tests, “critical” or preliminary, 
are made where those who are con- 
cerned can see them. Such tests often 
carry more conviction in regard to 
the practicability of a given arrange- 
ment than would any assemblage of 
figures. 

After a job is set in this way the 
next step is the review by the waste 
elimination committee. Now it has 
been established that this is not a 
voting matter. The technician pre- 
sents the figures, and each side has 
an opportunity to criticize the details. 
Is any factor forgotten? What pre- 
cautions against unforeseen delays? 
Up to what end breakage will the 
figures be usable? So you see that 
the job of the committee members in ° 
this review is merely to present any 
objection. But the technician decides 
as to the weight of these objections. 
Thus is responsibility kept single and 
one of the main difficulties with com- 
mittees is swept away, and also the 
onus of any unpopular move cannot 
seriously be charged to any manage- 
ment or union delegate. If the dele- 
gates have presented their views 
clearly and forcibly, they have done 
their part. 

It may seem offhand that consid- 
erable power is thus yielded, that the 
union, for example, loses its prerog- 
ative of having a hand in settling 
jobs. But this is only true if the 
technician closes his eyes to fairly ob- 
vious demands made by the delegates. 
In such a case the technician would 
soon lose the confidence of that side 
and presumably his job as well if he 
didn’t learn to see fairly straight. I'll 
admit that if either side has the ex- 
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pectation of getting something for 
nothing, research, whether joint or 
not, will not help him to get it. At 
any rate, I believe that we get pretty 
much all of the advantages of free 
discussion without the handicaps that 
an executive committee has of pro- 
longed delay and of divided au- 
thority. 

For the balance of the study I have 
recorded how joint research relates 
to the interests of the main groups 
involved, the management and the 
union interests. Of course, this is 
very much of a simplification; there 
are many interests involved in each. 
The labor leader’s interest is not the 
same as his constituents’, nor are the 
local interests entirely the same as 
the international, I suppose. Sim- 
ilarly the various management inter- 
ests are different. The overseer has 
one interest (in most plants it is to 
keep off the carpet) and it is not al- 
ways the same as the chief executive's. 


What Joint Research Asks of the 
Management 


1. Any company desiring to enlist 
the genuine cooperation of its em- 
ployees must safeguard their jobs. 
No group of American workmen will 
help you saw off the limb on which 
they are sitting. But they will help 


you save the tree. I need not here 
go into the moves we are making in 
this direction; but until we have a 
large measure of control of sales and 
with it master planning, we shall 
have limited cooperation in spite of 
our joint machinery. As Mr. O’Con- 
nell brought out, the company, recog- 
nizing this, has pledged itself to work 
toward an unemployment reserve 
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fund and to establish it as soon as 
it can do so on a sound basis. 

I am going to close this point with 
a quotation from Mr. Kendall from 
a talk nine years old: 


So far as it has been my fortune 
to observe, the textile industry in this 
country does not know how to mer- 
chandise. In that industry success or 
failure today may rest upon the abil- 
ity to merchandise. 

The emphasis is now upon selling. 
How can we build up a business? 
There are three essentials to selling: 
Knowing your product, knowing the 
en. and knowing the trade chan- 
nels. 


And a little further on: 


You cannot secure a control of 
sales until you have real merchandis- 
ing, until you know what each de- 
partment can do and at what cost, 
and what each market and each sec- 
tion of a market can take, all with 
respect to each product. Then you 
can develop quotas; then you can 
make budgets of sales and produc- 
tion; then you can develop budgetary 
and financial control. 


2. And joint research also asks of 
the management that it should take 
seriously the question as to what it 
wants done, its objectives. Exactly 
what are its quality needs? Exactly 
how much cleaning is to be done to 
each kind of frame or loom? Often 
joint research has to furnish data to 
help decide these questions. Our 
spinning standards were revised when 
the management learned what their 
first attempt at a standard cost. But 
this clear-cut statement of the objec- 
tives is a tremendous stride toward 
economy and an essential to satisfac- 
tory job standards. 
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Coupled with the merchandising 
work a cost objective also should be 
reached. The entire industry is 
handicapped because it has no uni- 
form cost methods. In our case the 
most vital concern of the company is 
our costs, and it is a subject which 
figures dominantly in every discus- 
sion between company and union rep- 
resentatives. But so far we have not 
one reliable comparison between our 
company and any other. This lack 
means that the union leaders have no 
satisfactory appeal to their constitu- 
ents upon the subject, although with- 
out exception every responsible mem- 
ber would admit that this mill must 
compete upon a parity with other 
mills. 

3. Mr. Carl Barth once said be- 
fore this body: “Don’t try to do the 
impossible—you can’t do it.” Now 


it is impossible for any body of execu- 


tives below the rank of the chief exec- 
utive habitually and automatically to 
have in mind the genuine welfare of 
his company unless he is in some way 
related, unless in some way his in- 
terests are secured and allied to those 
of the company. For this reason joint 
research asks that the organization 
be structurally correct; that is, that 
each job should have one individual 
responsible for its performance; and, 
equally important, that he be held ac- 
countable for that performance week 
in and week out until he is convinced 
that his own interests are only thus 
secured and related to the company’s. 

Now, of course, there are other re- 
quests that it would be easy to put 
in a prayer at this time. I might 
add, for instance, that the following 
requests made of the union leaders 
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and rank and file, mutatis mutandis, 
might well be made of the company. 


What the Joint Research Expects of 
the Union 


1. The first is a study of the needs 
of the company. During the latter 
part of the war I had the great for- 
tune to know a major in the British 
intelligence work. He had the single 
aim of trying to decide what the Ger- 
mans would be doing one year ahead. 
Now, there was little cooperation be- 
tween the two countries at that time, 
but the British were not above study- 
ing their rival. Under more pleas- 
ant forms of struggle the union 
should not be above studying the 
needs of the employers (and vice 
versa). Prof. A. D. Sheffield has 
helped us here. The union should not 
be expected to yield its own needs. 
Cooperation should not mean a 
chance to get something from the 
other which he has heretofore re- 
fused. The essence of cooperation 
implies that each cooperator see his 
own and the other’s point of view 
and then find out to what extent both 
can be substantially met. If that 
“integration” of interests can be 
achieved, then the negotiator can go 
before his constituents with confidence 
in their approval, for every union 
leader is elected and his interests are 
pressing enough in his own mind. So 
joint research expects that the union 
leaders should use the opportunity 
provided to study the real needs and 
motives of the company and look for 
what statesmen call a “formula” by 
which they mean a solution really ac- 
ceptable and desired by both parties 
concerned. 
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2. After the union members have 
ascertained that the joint research is 
actually providing them with a me- 
dium by which their job standards are 
ascertained fairly, then the old and 
indispensable bargaining methods 
may be dropped. It should be clear 
to this audience that, without an in- 
strument of relative precision with 
which to determine fair jobs, it is 
almost obligatory that employees 
should talk and act to the limit of 
their skill as though the job should 
be less than they might secretly be- 
lieve. This exhibit of talent is no 
more to be condemned than the north 
wind. But once conviced that it 
will not help to set standards, that 
it will hinder progress and increase 
delay, it is expected that the union 
will discourage this exaggeration and 
pretense. And it asks the same thing 
of the employer group. There are 
many items not subject to compara- 
tively exact measurement, but on 
those that are, exact measurement 
will help both parties to a workable 
and lasting solution. 

3. There are necessarily in a plant 
of this size a large number of em- 
ployees who have little conception of 
what we are trying to accomplish. 
The union leaders, including the mem- 
bers of the committees and those 
other operatives who come into con- 
tact with our studies, are asked (and 
it is often no easy task for them) to 
have the courage of their convictions 
and defend an unpopular step, pro- 
vided they are genuinely sold on its 
value to the union. And if they are 
not sold they are expected to tackle 
the technician and get a satisfactory 
solution. This requires not only 
courage but a good grasp of compli- 
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cated details with which all situations 
teem, and fluency and unbounded en- 
ergy. This is where the two union 
members and the researchi staff are 
under considerable strain and where 
the technician is under the heaviest 
obligations. 

It is a question whether the months 
are reducing this strain. It is a ques- 
tion whether it can be much reduced 
until a definite policy regarding lay- 
offs is worked out. But every step of 
this vital educational work is impor- 
tant to a solution in which the entire 
personnel should work together like a 
team. But it is of some moment that 
in mid-November the entire present 
list of union officers and executive 
council were renominated. And when 
one hears that in every department 
and on every important operation 
rigid tests have been made, one real- 
izes that a phenomenal change in at- 
titude has taken place, and that the 
former traditions are rapidly being 
discarded, and that the leaders have 
shown the courage of their convic- 
tions in the face of an electorate. 

I have finished with the demands 
that joint research makes of the two 
main groups. You may believe with 
me that each of these is worth while 
for its own sake or you may not. But 
I submit that some comparable effort 
will be required in any similar joint 
program of the sort. 


What Does Joint Research Offer the 
Company? 


You will notice that I am not in 
general making claims which apply to 
all research, whether joint or not; 
but I have limited my list to those 
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which are important and striking be- 
cause they are joint. 

1. Cooperation in setting job 
standards on an economical basis. 
Not only are operators supplied by 
joint discussion but those operators 
bring out promptly and very willingly 
the points which the study may not 
show to be important or may not 
show at all. 

It is too soon to say that we can 
make such standards more quickly 
than research which is not joint can 
do. Whether any industrial engineer 
can do it quicker depends upon what 
he finds to be done. Of course, an 
autocrat can operate faster than a 
man with an educational task. But 
in any textile mill I ask whether that 
educational talk can be ignored with 
economy. Can you get low end break- 
age without at least passive support 
of the company policies? Well, if 
we are going to assign the job of set- 
ting standards plus what we mean by 
educational work, then I claim that 
joint research is quicker as well as 
more thorough. But of course there 
are times when you have to subordi- 
nate this educational work or sink, 
and I do not wish to make an ex- 
travagant claim applicable to every 
mill. 

It must be made clear that the first 
sort of aid which the joint feature 
contributed was in the nature of crit- 
icism, and this criticism has been in- 
valuable. Constructive suggestions 
applying to the operations are, of 
course, much more rare. In regard 
to how to use to the best advantage 
the joint machinery, we have been 
deluged with helpful suggestions. I 
cannot speak too highly of the aid 
which has come from the union staff 
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members. They have saved us from 
many mistakes chiefly because of their 
acquaintance with the union point of 
view. (And I might add that I had 
no little conceit that I understood the 
union point of view better than the 
average industrial engineer. ) 

To sum up this point, this joint 
machinery of research provides a 
hook-up so that the interests of the 
employees urge them to a vigorous 
part in seeing that no error occurs in 
setting the job standard, and sim- 
ilarly the management representa- 
tives perform a like service with all 
the vigor of untrammeled self-inter- 
est. I want to emphasize that I be- 
lieve that only such machinery is 
valuable as finds scope for the best in- 
terests of the parties concerned and 
for that whole-souled and unhesitat- 
ing support which we give our own in- 
terest. The key to social reform is 
always one that each interested party 
can turn to his own advantage. 

2. Now in order to set a job stand- 
ard, certain definite conditions have 
to be obtained. Many of them boil 
down to the “end breakage”’ per unit, 
as one condition which must obtain 
for the standard to remain fair. But 
there are others: What is to be done 
with dirty roving when detected; 
what precautions are expected in 
order to detect it; exactly how should 
piece-ups be made in the interest of 
uniform and strong yarn; what serv- 
ices are to be performed by the sec- 
tion hand, the fixer, and others; and 
how are they to be summoned? In 
each of these cases we hammer out 
a standard practice which can scarcely 
be settled until it represents an eco- 
nomical and practical answer, and 
then it is nailed down. The condi- 
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tions are recorded and no serious slip 
can arise, no uneconomical practice 
creep in which alters those salient 
conditions without some prompt and 
justified complaint. This is worth a 
great deal to the management. It 
is true that any sound research re- 
quires this same painstaking settle- 
ment of what is economical and prac- 
tical and the same careful record, but 
such research does not often have the 
same punch and the same self-right- 
ing capacity that it does under our 
hook-up. 

3. Arising directly from this estab- 
lishment of standard practices comes 
a profound improvement in the posi- 
tion of the overseer and in his rela- 
tions with his help. If an employee 
does not see fit to follow the stand- 
ard practice which he has had a hand 
in setting, i. e., if he had a contribu- 
tion to offer, then that employee is 
clearly in the wrong. And discipline 
cases do not arise (normally) when 
the employee sees that he is clearly 
in the wrong. This establishment of 
standard practices therefore restores 
a form of operation control which 
has. not always obtained where the 
cooperation between plant and union 
has been less detailed. It creates a 
power “through” replacing a power 
“over” that Miss Follett has dis- 
cussed before this body. She said that 
joint discussion seemed somehow to 
increase power, rather than to take it 
from either party—both parties got 
more. : 

4. And finally there is the advan- 
tage that I suppose a psychologist 
would call “emotional escapes along 
constructive channels.” The capac- 
ity to feel and think which exists in 
every one of us is largely unused in 
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industry. If it is merely dulled, the 
plant and the neighborhood are for- 
tunate; it is far more likely to be 
perverted. What I mean is that the 
typical worker in my own experience 
says “You don’t get any apprecia- 
tion” and either broods or shows his 
ability to his associates by his inge- 
nuity in soldiering, etc. And the typ- 
ical employer, on the other hand, has 
his desk piled high with matters 
which should never have gone to him, 
which could have been settled better 
and more promptly “at the point of 
the job.” This waste of capacity, 
this employment of “hands” instead 
of heads, can be greatly reduced by 
joint research. It not only militates 
against strikes, but tends to change 
the attitude of all from one of ob- 
struction to one of construction, to 
prevent complaints and reduce turn- 
over, to retain the most self-reliant 
instead of gradually pushing them 
into the plants of rivals. 


What Joint Research Offers the 


Union 


1. Joint research offers full repre- 
sentation throughout the processes of 
setting standard jobs. This is a con- 
siderable measure of _ protection 
against judgments which may be se- 
riously prejudiced. This may be said 
very briefly and in chilly technical 
terms. But it means to the wage- 
earner an_ increasing protection 
against inordinate demands upon his 
or her health; it means an increase 
in security against having to leave or 
being fired because some assignment 
was actually out of reason due to 
some error.. Where the old bluff 
technique obtains, the operative acts 
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exactly as though he were terribly 
overworked, and when the manage- 
ment is obliged to resort to meeting 
bluff with bluff this risk of error is 
greatly increased. Joint research 
should invariably prevent such cases 
from arising. 

The question of quality standards 
is similarly relevant. It is often very 
dificult to lay down standards on 
quality; but the most difficult part is 
to get it generally understood that 
a definite, practical standard will pro- 
duce better cloth than a “perfect” 
standard (which really is no stand- 
ard at all). Now without standards 


an operator is always open to criti- 
cism which he does not always de- 
serve but cannot well answer. 

2. As mentioned before, the job 
standards and record of the condi- 
tions which obtain as part of the un- 
derstanding secure a reasonable uni- 


formity of the work. If the condi- 
tions recorded as standard begin to 
fall off, if the work gets perceptibly 
more difficult or irregular, those facts 
can soon be made obvious. An end- 
breakage test or a short study by 
one of the research staff should make 
the matter clear without going to the 
length and delay of a complaint. 
There is here a protection against 
suffering from inadequate manage- 
ment. When arrangement regarding 
jobs is verbal more or less valid com- 
plaints are almost unavoidable and 
are to be found in every department. 
So are more or less valid replies. 
And there is considerable difficulty in 
obtaining improvement without un- 
derstood and recorded conditions— 
standard practice. 
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3. I am assured that our joint re- 
search has heightened the interest in 
the union movement among its mem- 
bers. The meetings are much better 
attended and they are more interest- 
ing. It is whispered that those who 
represent the union in joint research 
are often “taken for a ride,” but I 
notice that they usually come back 
from the union meetings encouraged 
and feeling that the many evenings 
they are devoting to this work are 
worth while. 

4. Joint research seems to offer a 
splendid medium for the ingenious 
and ambitious employees to show their 
value as budding inventors, as clear 
thinkers and as spokesmen. Where 
specialization is first started a num- 
ber of possibilities at once arise for 
implements which would not pay 
when every operative had many in- 
cidental operations to perform. But 
these physical matters are less im- 
portant than those relating to our 
problems as they arise: How can we 
best measure this effort or that; how 
regularize it; how avoid this objec- 
tion or that; how can the joint ma- 
chinery best cope with some persist- 
ent problem? I often think that the 
main job of the industrial engineer is 
to liberate the ability which has some- 
how gotten all tangled up because of 
our misconception of the nature of or- 
ganization—and I am convinced that 
the unions throughout the breadth of 
this land are fighting this same bat- 
tle, often unconsciously ; and, further- 
more, that the greatest waste in in- 
dustry is the waste of this constructive 
spirit which we are beginning to tap 
by means of joint research. 





UNION BENEFITS INDUSTRY AND WORKERS 


Joun P. BuRKE 


President, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


URING the years the American 
Federation of Labor has been 
in existence it has received many 

warm endorsements from outstand- 
ing citizens in nearly every walk of 
American life. Some of our most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, jurists, educa- 
tors, clergymen, and philanthropists 
have been outspoken in hailing the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
constructive and necessary American 
institution. These men and women 


are representative of a large body of 
public opinion, outside the ranks of 
labor, which has been on the side of 
labor in its struggles and aspirations. 
And, surprising as it may seem to 
some, included among these public- 


spirited men and women can be found 
many large employers of labor. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the American labor move- 
ment in recent years has been the sup- 
port accorded it by such prominent 
figures in industry as Mr. Daniel Wil- 
lard, President of the Baltimore and 
. Ohio Railroad; Sir Henry Thornton, 
President of the Canadian National 
Railways; Miss Josephine Roche, 
Vice-President of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company; and Mr. George W. 
Mead, President of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company. 
These are the responsible heads of 
great industrial enterprises—hard- 
headed and practical. Testimony 
coming from such sources as to the 
beneficence of trade-unionism to in- 
dustry must carry conviction to all 


but those who are blinded by unrea- 
soning prejudice. 

The address delivered by Sir Henry 
Thornton at the Toronto convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
was a remarkable statement of the 
results achieved through union-man- 
agement cooperation on the Canadian 
National Railways. 

Upon numerous occasions Mr. Wil- 
lard has stated his convictions about 
union-management cooperation; and 
Miss Roche and Mr. Mead have both 
written splendid articles for the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, which 
have been widely read and which have 
caused much inquiry and discussion. 

The publication of Mr. Mead’s 
confession of union faith in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST h a s 
brought to the writer, who happens to 
be president of one of the principal 
unions in the pulp and paper industry, 
scores of inquiries about industrial re- 
lations in the mills of the Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany. I shall endeavor, therefore, 
through the columns of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, to answer some of 
the questions that have been asked me. 

The mills of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company 
are located at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Stevens Point, and Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. Wisconsin is one of our leading 
paper-producing _ states. Several 
thousand workers are employed in the 
pulp and paper industry in this state. 
Large numbers of these workers were 
organized by the International Broth- 
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erhood of Paper Makers as far back 
as 1902. An attempt at that time on 
the part of the union to establish 
the three-tour system of eight hours 
each, instead of the two-tour system 
of twelve hours, was met with stub- 
born resistance by the employers. A 
number of strikes were voted by the 
workers to force the adoption of the 
eight-hour day, but these ended dis- 
astrously, with the result that the 
union all but disappeared, for the time 
being, in the paper mills of Wisconsin. 

The twelve-hour work day, small 
pay, and hard working conditions con- 
tinued to be the lot of the paper 
workers in Wisconsin until 1916. In 
the spring of that year there was a 
spontaneous revolt on the part of the 
workers against the intolerable con- 
ditions under which they were forced 
to labor, and a wave of organization 
swept the industry. The employers 
resisted with might and main, but 
were finally forced reluctantly to grant 
the eight-hour day and to adjust the 
wage scale to correspond more nearly 
to union schedules in the eastern mills. 

But the Wisconsin paper manufac- 
turers continued to resist the unions, 
and the majority of them continue to 
do so until this day. However, Mr. 
Mead of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company is con- 
spicuous as a notable exception. 

Mr. Mead frankly admits that at 
one time he was as opposed to the 
trade-union movement as many of his 
open shop contemporaries are today. 
However, when the workers in his 
mill at Wisconsin Rapids started or- 
ganizing in 1919, Mr. Mead was 
broadminded enough to investigate 
the claims made by the unions. He 
did not hesitate to interview union 
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officials. He talked with such men 
as the late John B. Lennon, for years 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor; George J. Schneider, who 
was then as now a Vice-President of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, but who is now also 
a Representative in Congress from the 
Ninth Wisconsin District; and with 
‘Henry Ohl, Jr., President of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Labor. He 
read copies of the constitutions of our 
organizations and copies of our trade 
agreements. He read some of the 
literature of our movement. He be- 
came convinced that not only have the 
workers the right to organize, but 
that industry itself can be conducted 
more efficiently and more humanely 
when the organizations of the workers 
are permitted to function. The re- 
sult was that a trade-union agree- 
ment was signed in 1919, and this 
agreement has been renewed every 
year since then. 

Mr. Mead mentions in his article 
that a strike was in effect at the time 
his company purchased a sulphite pulp 
mill at Appleton. This mill is now 
organized 100 per cent and working 
under a union-shop agreement. When 
Mr. Mead built a large newsprint 
paper mill at Port Arthur, Ontario, 
a few years ago, the organization of 
the workers was encouraged, and a 
union-shop agreement signed shortly 
after the mill started operations. 
Mr. Mead later sold this mill to the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company; 
but it still operates as a 100 per cent 
union mill. 

Now what have been the gains for 
this union-management cooperation 
in these mills? For the workers the 
gains include the eight-hour work day, 
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a somewhat better wage scale than is 
paid in most union mills, and a very 
much higher schedule than is paid 
in the non-union mills. Employment 
in these mills has been more steady 
than the general average in the in- 
dustry. Constant efforts are made to 
protect the health of the worker and 
to prevent accidents. 

A start has also been made in grant- 
ing vacations with pay and in provid- 
ing out-of-work insurance during pe- 
riods of slack time. Both of these 
laudable endeavors are still being 
studied by the management of the 
Consolidated Water Power and 


Paper Company. However, vacations 
with pay are already being given to 
certain groups or workers who have 
been in the employ of the company 
for a considerable period of time. 
Out-of-work compensation has also 
been paid during periods of short-time 


operation. 

A striking example of the attitude 
of this company in the matter of pay- 
ing out-of-work insurance recently oc- 
curred. When the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company 
built th mill at Port Arthur, Ontario, 
a numbc. of paper makers from Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, accepted 
employment in the new mill. When 
this mill was sold to the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company, many of these 
men continued on as employees of the 
new concern. This mill at Port 
Arthur was closed down during the 
month of December for lack of or- 
ders. Now, surprising as it may seem, 
the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, although under no 
obligation to do so, paid fourteen 
paper makers (those who had left the 
Wisconsin Rapids mill to accept em- 
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ployment in the Port Arthur mill) 
approximately 30 per cent of their 
wages during the period that the mill 
was down. This is a most unusual 
recognition on the part of industry of 
its responsibility for the welfare of 
workers who have been thrown out 
of work through no fault of their 
own. 

But the gains from this union-man- 
agement cooperation in the mills of 
the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company have not all been on 
the side of the workers. Mr. Mead 
would be one of the first to admit that 
he has profited materially and other- 
wise through his dealings with the 
unions. 

Among the gains for Mr. Mead 
can be mentioned freedom from 
strikes. It might be well for open- 
shop employers to note that there has 
not been a strike in any of these mills 
since the first trade-union agreement 
was signed. Other gains are a higher 
degree of efficiency, which has resulted 
in improving both the quantity and 
the quality of production; a consider- 
able saving in production costs 
through the cooperation of the work- 
ers in reducing waste and accidents; 
and, by no means least among the 
gains for Mr. Mead, can be men- 
tioned the respect of the men who 
work for him because of his attitude 
toward their organizations. 

What have the communities where 
these mills are located gained? They 
have been blest with industrial peace. 
They have been blest because their 
wage-earners are not employed in 
sweated industries at miserable wages. 
The purchasing power of the workers 
in the towns where these mills are 
located is high. The comparatively 
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good wages earned by the workers in 
these mills, combined with the eight- 
hour work day, have made life more 
wholesome and better for all who live 
in these communities. 

An interesting feature of union re- 
lations in these mills is a monthly get- 
together meeting between the repre- 
sentatives of the unions and of the 
mill management. These meetings 
are a round-table discussion of sub- 
jects in which the unions and the man- 
agement are interested. These meet- 
ings serve to reestablish that contact 
between the employer and the work- 
ers which has been lost largely as a 
result of the tendency toward trusts 
of modern industry. Here we see an 
industrial democracy in embryo. The 
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workers have something to say about 
the things that vitally concern them 
as citizens in industry. On the other 
hand, the management of these mills 
has lost none of its rights or preroga- 
tives. The management and the 
unions are cooperating for the bene- 
fit of the workers, the owners, and 
society. 

The practice of collective bargain- 
ing has now been tested in the mills 
of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company for a period of 
ten years. All interested parties say 
that it has proved a success. Mr. 
Mead says that he is not sorry that 
he signed that first agreement with 
the unions—to which I can add nor 
are the workers. 


DISCIPLINE 


Life brings me blows instead of balms. 
Ah well, such roughness has its use, 
Milk-moody heifers will go dry 
Beneath a hand that’s loose. 


Some blossoms sulk their honey too. 
I, as a paddocks-woman, know 

It takes the heavy humble bee 

To make a clover flow. 


This sense was left me for my good 
By stern old grandams from the west, 
Since I, the miser, will not give, 
Storm me, and seize my best. 


E1Lreen DvucGANn. 





FURS AND FUR WORKERS 


A. Rosesury * 


An Industry Harassed by Ruinous Competition and Unemployment 


SERIOUS dilemma has con- 
fronted leading producers in 
the fur industry for nearly 

two years. They are perturbed more 
than they care to admit openly over 
the slump which set in toward the 
end of 1926 and is still keenly felt. 
The condition has adversely affected 
the workers’ organization, making 
local problems more difficult to solve. 

Excepting short-lived spurts in the 
summer months for the manufactur- 
ing or garment-making branch and in 
the winter months for the skin-dress- 
ing branch, there has been almost 
continuous unemployment affecting 
more than half of the 16,000 workers 
in the New York district alone. And 
much of the work of those employed 
has been irregular and of a part-time 
quantity. 

According to the Fur Trade Re- 
view of January, 1929, most of the 
men in the industry “realize that they 
are passing through one of the most 
difficult periods in the history of the 
trade. . . . Ever since the summer 
of 1927 they have carried on an up- 
hill fight.” Almost a year has passed 
since but the situation has hardly im- 
proved. In the spring of last year, 
1929, the fur workers shared the op- 
timism current in the business district. 
Around mid-summer a temporary de- 
mand for labor sprang up, but it was 
local rather than general, and soon 
faded. By the end of September the 


® The writer has been connected with the In- 
ternational Fur Workers Union since 1917. 
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condition was characterized as worse 
than ever. The break of the stock 
market seems to have still further ag- 
gravated the situation. A number of 
bankruptcies have since been reported. 

It is admitted that high prices, 
overproduction, and lowered levels of 
quality are among the main causes of 
the slump. Thus neither the workers 
nor the union incur the least blame. 
On the contrary, while within recent 
years the fur workers have untruth- 
fully figured in a section of the press 
as radicals and communists, their 
union has always displayed the ut- 
most readiness to co-operate with all 
responsible manufacturers through a 
collective agreement which, except for 
brief interruption in 1920 and 1926, 
has functioned for fifteen years. This 
agreement has become so vital to both 
parties that its abrogation cannot for 
a moment be imagined. 


Before proceeding, the point 
should be stressed that the “difficult 
period” and “uphill fight’? of which 
the producers complain does not seem 
to affect the purely mercantile section 
to any serious extent. The industry 
continues to be a source of profit for 
large-scale trappers, skin collectors, 
dealers, jobbers, and producers of 
specialties. Buying and selling “on 
margin” and speculation in futures 
are going on in the fur district even 
in the dullest times. While manu- 
facturing for the home market is 
slow, imports and exports do not 
stop. Fur-animal farming, trapping, 
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and the sale of pelts and dressed skins 
is increasing rather than diminishing, 
and prices of skins are maintained and 
often raised on pretext of scarcity or 
demand despite the depression worry- 
ing producers. For the wealthier 
merchants the industry is fairly pros- 
perous. It is true that failures are 
steadily increasing in the number and 
losses involved, but these failures af- 
fect mostly the small producers and 
rash speculators. Exhaustive inves- 
tigation would establish the fact be- 
yond a doubt that labor and the 
actual producers are in a class by 
themselves. . For more than a decade 
a slow process has been at work tend- 
ing to subject this class to the will and 
whim of the merchants and profit- 
seekers. I shall therefore turn the 
searchlight of my analysis first on the 
mercantile section; secondly, on the 
skin dressers and manufacturers, and, 
thirdly, on the present condition of 
the workers’ organization. 
According to David C. Mills, a 
leading authority on the fur industry, 
in a pamphlet published in 1927, the 
United States is by far the largest 
producer of pelts—70,000,000 an- 
nually against 35,000,000 in Soviet 
Russia, and 15,000,000 in Canada. 
According to the biennial census of 
manufactures taken in 1928, estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of fur goods in 1927 re- 
ported products to the value of $299,- 
615,047, while the value of products 
for 1925 was $254,265,708, an in- 
crease in two years of 17.8 per cent. 
New York is the main center of the 
fur business. All the active branches 
of the industry — receiving houses, 
brokers, auctioneers, dealers, buyers, 
jobbers, and the biggest manufactur- 


ers and retailers—are located in the 
very heart of the shopping district, 
and almost all of these groups are 
associated and combined to promote 
their respective interests. A recent 
report of the Department of Com- 
merce places approximately 80 per 
cent of the production and distribu- 
tion of skins and finished fur gar- 
ments in the greater city. Here are 
produced the most expensive as well 
as the cheap grades of fur coats, fur 
trimmings for cloth coats, and neck- 
pieces. Some comparative figures re- 
lating to the last few years cannot 
fail to be of interest.’ 

In 1928 the credit sales of the 


members of the American Fur Mer- 


chants’ Association, Inc., totaled 
$138,000,000; cash sales, $15,000,- 
ooo. Eighty per cent of this busi- 
ness was transacted in New York. 
For the entire country the sales ap- 
proximated $185,000,000. For the 
eleven months ended November, 
1929, the sales of the members of the 
Fur Merchants’ Association as given 
in an official bulletin, were $123,- 
487,580. 

The value of imported skins for 
1928, was $118,355,236, and for 
1929, a report released by the De- 
partment of Commerce gave the 
value of importéd skins as $122,- 
528,580. Exports are also increas- 
ing. In 1926 the figures were about 
$25,000,000. In 1928 they were 
$39,504,272, and in 1929, $35,- 
674,472. 

Profits are not usually revealed. 
Two exceptions, however, afford us 
a fair criterion. For the worst six 


1 Most of the figures adduced were gleaned 
from the Fur Trade Review, 1928-29. 
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months ended May, 1928, the Eitin- 
gon-Schild Company reported profits 
of $1,114,728.95. For the same pe- 
riod one of the Hollander firms— 
dressers and dyers as well as deal- 
ers—reported net profits of $217,547. 

Trapping and collecting is extend- 
ing. In the Delacroix Island of Lou- 
isiana, for example, the value of a 
normal annual catch of muskrat (the 
skin of which is turned by dressing 
and dyeing into what is called Hud- 
son’ seal) is about 7,000,000 pelts. 
Here and in Canada wealthy com- 
panies own and exploit vast acreages 
for fur-animal breeding. The lives of 
independent trappers are fraught with 
adventure and often great danger. 
If they amass wealth by energy and 
daring they probably deserve it. 
Gradually, however, the big companies 
are isolating them and reducing their 
number. The company trappers are 
mere wage-earners who, with their 
boys, hunt the animals while their 
wives and girls help in the skinning 
and drying. Even in Louisiana, school 
and reading to these youngsters are 
unknown words. 


Reverting to the producing end of 
the industry, an altogether different 
picture presents itself, for 1928 was 
a year of almost continuous_dullness. 
The year was characterized as one 
of “very marked decline in America” 
and a “noticeable gain in Europe.” 
Dressers and dyers handled 20 per 
cent less pelts than in 1927 (and less 
in 1927 than in 1926, 32,000,000 
against 38,000,000). The decrease 
was no doubt due to the steady rise 
in imported, ready-dressed skins 
which, with advancing machine dis- 
placement, is becoming a serious 
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problem for the local unions in the 
dressing branch of the industry. These 
skins come from China and other 
countries where wages and living 
standards are very low, yielding large 
profits to merchants notwithstanding 
tariff rates. Comparative figures 
show that while for the ten months 
ended October, 1927, the number of 
imported, ready-dressed skins was 
2,850,041, for the same period of 
1928 the figure mounted to 6,174,- 
335. The value of imported dressed 
skins for the eleven months ended No- 
vember, 1928, was $6,545,125, while 
for the corresponding period of 1929 
it rose to $11,703,415. No wonder 
that the dressers and floor workers 
complained bitterly of unemployment 
and part-time work. Old-timers freely 
expressed the opinion that nothing 
like the experience of 1928 had been 
felt in 20 years. The industry re- 
ported an alarming number of fail- 
ures; 382 firms, mostly producers, 
went down, involving losses to cred- 
itors of $13,582,748. The dealers 
incurred about half the amount, but 
this seems to be a regular feature of 
their credit system and does not dis- 
tress them so much as months of un- 
employment distress the workers’ 
families. 

As the business of the industry is 
conducted on the -trict principle of 
each for himself, the manufacturing 
or fur-garment making branch can- 
not be expected to feel concern over 
the importation of dressed skins 
which is worrying the dressers and 
dyers. But the manufacturers have 
troubles galore of their own. A puz- 
zling phenomenon of the last two 
years has been a shrinkage in the 
sale of fur garments. “The Amer- 
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ican women,” we were told, “did not 
‘go in’ for fur coats in the fall and 
winter of 1928 to anything like the 
extent necessary to furnish the indus- 
try with the large volume which it 
must now turn over.” The warm 
weather and women’s capricious fash- 
ions are given as reasons for the psy- 
chological change. These reasons 
seem plausible, but they could be 
easily disproved. 

Excepting two or three hard win- 
ters since 1910, the weather has been 
mostly mild, particularly in the East 
and along the seaboard. Inland the 
thermometer in the winter months is 
never much above zero, and the freez- 
ing point is enough to induce the 
desire for a furry overgarment. As 
these garments have been manufac- 
tured in recent years—the hairs 
shorn, plucked and made fluffy and 
the fleshy fibers scraped and reduced 
to a thin leather—they are not heavier 
than a winter cloth coat, but warmer 
and much more attractive. Nothing 
offsets the warm weather theory so 
much as the fact often stressed that 
furs have become an all-year-round 
necessity for travel and the wardrobe, 
and they are likewise the conscious 
pride of most women. The winters 
of 1918 and 1919 were unusually 
mild, yet fur workers were then much 
in demand, and manufacturers cried 
for unlimited apprentices. Years ago 
the Northwest, being the coldest part 
of the United States, furnished a 
good market for fur garments, but 
the protracted depression in the farm 
belt and the soaring prices of skins 
have reduced that market to a bare 
minimum. 


he “Review of the Year 1928,” Fur Trade Re- 
view, January, 1929. 


The change in fashions is an effect 
rather than a cause. Always the well- 
to-do have set the fashion. Of late 
manufacturers and retailers have ca- 
tered entirely to this class of patrons, 
who continue to wear furs of quality 
since they can afford the price. The 
great mass of women and girls, how- 
ever, have taken to wearing fur- 
trimmed cloth coats, and in conse- 
quence the lower grades of fur gar- 
ments have been left in stock, swell- 
ing the volume of overproduction. 
The change is due first to the forbid- 
ding prices of serviceable garments 
and, secondly, to the lower levels of 
quality palmed off on the unwary. 
Neither the population of the North- 
west nor the less well-to-do elsewhere 
can afford to pay the prices listed by 
retailers.2, And a very great number 
of consumers have been disillusioned 
by the cheap grades dearly bought as, 
for. example, rabbit-skin coats dyed to 
look like Hudson seal. Who knows 
how far fraudulent practices would 
have gone had not the Federal au- 
thorities threatened prosecution for 
misbranding and inaccurate descrip- 
tion by which consumers were misled. 

Some years ago leading producers 
dreamed of spreading the popularity 
of the fur coat to every American 
household, enabling even schoolgirls 
to wear appropriate furs. Under or- 
derly conditions and fair business 
methods the dream was not beyond 
reach. One million girls in the United 
States are said to reach womanhood 
every year. But was it to be expected 
that consumers would never open 


*Recent advertisements of reputable New 
York retailers and stores state that sales prices 
of quality coats ranging up to $3,000 have been 
cut about 100 per cent. 
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their eyes to unfair practices? The 
great mass of consumers have only a 
slight understanding of the goods 
they buy. They are lured by flam- 
boyant advertisements and high-pres- 
sure salesmanship. And nowadays 
color and surface effects cover up in- 
trinsic defects. Most consumers only 
learn when they have burned their 
fingers. 

To the outside world the fur dis- 
trict, except when sensational inci- 
dents of news value occur, is like a 
sealed book. The public hardly 
knows to what extent orgies of spec- 
ulation hamper the process of legiti- 
mate production and distribution. 
There is a glaring discrepancy be- 
tween the producing end of the in- 
dustry and its mercantile methods. 
Skin dressing and dyeing have kept 
pace with the advance of applied 
chemistry. Fur garment making re- 
quires high skill. The assembling of 
an elegant fur coat is a work of col- 
lective ingenuity. Set against these 
is the profit-seeker exploiting fem- 
inine hankering after glossy furs. By 
the mere possession of money the 
profit-seeker has managed to make 
himself the master of the industry. 
To him the producers must bow be- 
fore they can proceed. The fur dress- 
ing employers, for example, are mere 
contractors for the dealers. 

There is a famous saying that 
“‘What a man thinks, that is his soul.” 
In the fur industry men think of noth- 
ing but speculative competition. The 
very air of the fur district is perme- 
ated with this spirit. And it has 
spread to most of the smaller pro- 
ducers who at the beginning of the 
season plunge into risky speculation 
with other people’s money, while 
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near by stand the jobbers and buyers 
ready to devour them. That is fast 
becoming an annual feature of the 
market. In the last two years reck- 
less plunging into production with the 
desire of acquiring wealth in one sea- 
son has driven hundreds of small men 
into bankruptcy, their ‘distress mer- 
chandise” enriching the jobbers. The 
continuous unemployment was due en- 
tirely to the glut of the market with 
this merchandise, and its slaughter 
has affected the more responsible 
houses. Manufacturers of standing 
were faced with the alternative of 
either selling at a loss in a falling 
market or suspending operations, and 
they naturally preferred the latter 
course as less disastrous to their busi- 
ness. Inordinate speculation and high 
cost are the main causes of the pro- 
ducers’ troubles of the last two years, 
resulting in unemployment. 

The stoppage of imported furs 
during the war enabled collectors and 
receiving houses to drive up prices to 
abnormal heights. Some twelve years 
ago skin dealing presented every as- 
pect of stock exchange gambling. 
People with some knowledge of furs 
rushed in to make easy money, and 
large fortunes were piled up. Since 
then skin dealing has become so prof- 
itable that manufacturers have found 
it convenient to relinquish producing 
and engage in dealing. __ 


With the New York market being 
in a state of uncertainty and prices 
ranging on upper levels, it was in- 
evitable that the workers’ organiza- 
tion should feel the effect of the slump 
more than other elements in the trade, 
for about 80 per cent of all the fur 
workers of the country live and labor 
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in New York and near-by localities. 
Always some 75 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the International Fur 
Workers Union have been recruited 
from this market, and in New York 
this international union from the be- 
ginning of its career has experienced 
the greatest difficulties and the most 
complex problems. 

The slump has had its repercussion 
on the voting strength of the Inter- 
national Fur Workers Union at the 
last two conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. Students of the 
labor movement have noticed with 
bated breath that the paying mem- 
bership for the fiscal year of 1929, as 
cited in the report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, had not reached even 
3,000. Compared with 4,200 in 


1928, 7,200 in 1927, 7,800 in 1926, 


and 11,400 in 1925, the Fur Workers 
Union in the last three years seems 
to have thinned out beyond the 
dreams of its worst enemies. The 
fact that behind the paying member- 
ship stands twice or three times the 
number of unemployed workers is not 
generally realized. The outside world 
refuses to reckon with figures which 
are not recorded black on white, how- 
ever real they may be. And some 
people have rushed to the unwar- 
ranted conclusion that the reorganiza- 
tion carried out by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1927 has been 
only partially successful and that 
communist agents continue to retain 
local influence. Nothing is further 
from the truth than this mistaken be- 
lief. For the unrecorded figures are 
clearly symptomatic of an abnormal 
industrial condition. This abnormal- 
ity has misled outside observers as to 
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actual communist strength and in- 
fluence. 

Had the times been normal the 
propagandists would have lost their 
hold in 1927. It was only the in- 
credulity of men and women plunged 
into idleness and distress that pro- 
vided the propagandists with an au- 
dience in the fur district, because a 
drowning man will clutch at a straw. 
The test came in June, 1929, when 
the fur workers, imbued with the 
hope of a season’s work, contemptu- 
ously ignored the attempt of irre- 
sponsible agents to hoodwink them 
into a senseless general strike. With 
work and wages to occupy their minds 
the fur workers would at no time 
since the summer of 1927 have lent 
an ear to idle gossip and slanderous 
tales, and the paying membership at 
the Toronto Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor would 
probably have registered the strength 
of 1925. 

This review would be incomplete 
without reference to the model col- 
lective agreement evolved in the 
course of years. In itself the circum- 
stances of its evolution would form 
an interesting chapter in the history 
of the industry. At first the co-op- 
erative principle embodied in the 
agreement was prompted by sheer 
economic necessity. When the Euro- 
pean war had cut off all imported furs 
and threw the industry on its own 
resources the fairer manufacturers 
realized that the workers’ skill, loy- 
alty, and co-operation were indispen- 
sable to them. In point of concilia- 
tory methods of adjusting disputes 
the pact is rare in American or Eu- 
ropean industry. The chief instru- 
ment of the conciliation machinery is 
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the Conference Committee in the Fur 
Industry—a representative body of 
employers and employees and _ sub- 
sidiary bodies—presided over by Dr. 
Paul Abelson, the impartial chairman, 
whose main task is the squaring of dif- 
ferences. The continuous life of this 
pact was interrupted by strikes in 
1920 when post-war inflation had de- 
moralized the fur auction market in 
St. Louis and suddenly halted pro- 
duction, and in 1926 when the com- 
munists vainly imagined that they 
could sovietize the fur industry by 
Russian methods. Both strikes de- 
veloped considerable animus and 
caused loss and damage to both sides, 
but neither conflict was so virulent as 
to undermine the basic co-operative 
principle of the agreement. 

White the much-improved pact of 
1929 is a workable instrument, its 


provisions can only benefit the work- 
ers under a condition of normal em- 


ployment. The ninth convention of 
the international union held in Mon- 
treal in January of this year took cog- 
nizance of the state of affairs and pre- 
vailed upon Morris Kaufman to re- 
turn to the helm of leadership as 
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president of the international union. 
In February President Kaufman con- 
ferred with representatives of the or- 
ganized groups and as a result a bu- 
reau of trade relations has been cre- 
ated to effect improvement. If any 
cause or set of causes is responsible 
for the decline in the vogue of fur gar- 
ments, and if the decline can be traced 
to pricemanipulation or to the juggling 
of nonproductive speculators, it de- 
volves on organized labor to take 
bold cognizance of the fact and call 
public attention to the evil. In past 
years crying industrial wrongs were 
remedied or abated by loud and in- 
sistent protests. It is, of course, not 
advisable to issue protests until the 
precise facts have been carefully as- 
certained. But, with the communists 
completely out of the picture, the time 
has come for the workers’ represent- 
atives to envisage the industry, not 
as belonging exclusively to financial 
magnates to do with it as they like, 
even to ruin it by speculation and in- 
flated prices, but as being of the ut- 
most concern to the thousands of 
workers and their families. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL 


She should eat sunlight 
She should drink wind— 
She has never frowned nor 


Sinned. 


She should sing bird songs, 


Bathe in still mist, 


She who has never been 


Kissed. 


She should breathe star-dust, 
Moonlight for mirth, 


She is too sweet for 


Earth, 


Hevten EMMA Marino. 





THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEE AND THE NAVY 
Y. S. WiILvLiaAMs 


Captain, United States Navy 


HERE are about 48,300 Fed- 

eral employees connected with 

the Naval Establishment. Of 
this number about 2,000 are in the 
Department at Washington. The 
remainder are in 
the field establish- 
ment, consisting 
of industrial navy 
yards carrying on 
both shipbuilding 
and repair work, 
fleet supply. sta- 
tions, radio sta- 
tions, hospitals, 
training camps, 
training stations, 
ordnance and 
armor plants, 
powder manufac- 
turing plants, in- 
spection offices at 
private manufac- 
turing plants per- 
forming work for 
the Navy, sub- 
marine bases, ra- 
dio compass sta- 
tions, naval air 
stations, and 
other activities 
extending over 
the entire world. The control of these 
activities by the Navy Department in- 
volves the direction of the offices in 
the field in all matters pertaining to 
the building of ships, repairs and al- 
terations to the vessels of the Navy, 
construction of dry docks, buildings, 
piers and other shore facilities for 
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fleet construction, repair and mainte- 
nance; the procurement of supplies 
required for the foregoing; the dis- 
bursement of all funds for the Naval 
Establishment ; and the preparation of 
detailed  statisti- 
cal reports for the 
use of Navy De- 
partment, the Bu- 
reau of the Bud- 
get and Congress 
as to the applica- 
tion of funds 
which have been 
appropriated for 
the Naval Estab- 
lishment. This 
wide range of ac- 
tivities requires 
the employment 
of civil personnel 
possessing a great 
diversity of quali- 
fications, covering 
almost the entire 
range of civil em- 
ployments. 

In addition to 
the industrial 
yards, the Navy 
has two large 
ordnance manu- 
facturing plants, the gun factory at 
the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., 
and the Torpedo Station at New- 
port, R. I. 

There are now about 5,000 em- 
ployees at the Washington Navy 
Yard, and the guns and their fit- 
tings used in the Navy are manu- 
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factured there. The optical shop pro- 
duces material equal to that of the 
best optical manufacturers in the 
United States. The Torpedo Sta- 
tion at Newport, employing about 
1,100 men, is the sole source of sup- 
ply for torpedoes for the Navy. Dur- 
ing the World War, torpedo shops 
were started at Washington. and at 
Alexandria, Va., but these have since 
been discontinued. Both at Wash- 
ington and Newport a force of 
skilled workmen has been built up 
that cannot be duplicated in any out- 
side plant. 

The industrial yards are also 
fitted as shipbuilding yards. Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Mare Island, and Puget Sound are 
fitted for building battleships and 
cruisers; and Portsmouth, N. H., for 
submarines. Among the modern bat- 
tleships that have been built at the 
navy yards are the Arizona, Florida, 
New Mexico, New York, and Ten- 
nessee at New York, and the Cali- 
fornia at Mare Island. New cruis- 
ers now building are the Chicago, at 
Mare Island; the Pensacola, at New 
York, and the Louisville, at Puget 
Sound. The aircraft tender, Lang- 
ley, was built at Norfolk; the trans- 
port Henderson, at Philadelphia; the 
gunboats Asheville and Tulsa, at 
Charleston, and a large number of 
destroyers at Mare Island and Nor- 
folk. Submarines are now being 
built at Portsmouth, N. H. Puget 
Sound also has built a number of 
these craft. 

The industrial yards also manu- 
facture a great number of articles 
for the Navy. Among the most im- 
portant may be mentioned Diesel en- 
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gines for submarines at New York, 
rope and cordage at Boston, anchor 
chains at Boston and Norfolk, boats 
at all yards, metal furniture at Nor- 
folk, paint at Norfolk and Mare 
Island, electrical fittings at Ports- 
mouth, sails, awnings and flags at 
New York and Mare Island, tur- 
bine blades at Norfolk, and oil- 
burner parts at Philadelphia. 

During the fiscal year 1928, the 
Navy Department expended a total 
of about $73,000,000 in paying its 
civilian employees, which is about 
$233,600 per day for 313 days per 
year. 

During the year each employee is 
entitled to full pay for 7 legal holi- 
days, 17 Saturday half-holidays dur- 
ing the summer months, and 30 days 
annual leave. 

This makes a total of 45% holi- 
days each year with pay granted all 
Government employees. This holi- 
day pay costs the Government 
through the usual appropriations 
over $10,000,000 per year. In ad- 
dition to the above, about 6,000 of 
the employees are entitled to an ad- 
ditional 15 days sick leave with pay. 
This group includes the office force 
and professional grades. They took 
an average of nine days in 1928 at 
a total cost of $325,000. 

Naval Establishment employees 
are also beneficiaries under the Fed- 
eral Compensation Act. All injuries 
received in line cf duty are treated 
by competent physicians, including 
any hospital service that may be nec- 
essary without charge. They also 
receive compensation payments dur- 
ing the term of any disability that 
may occur by reason of an injury re- 
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ceived in course of employment. The 
amount of this payment varies with 
the employee’s earnings and number 
of dependents. 

The Navy Department employees 
with military or naval service are en- 
titled to the veterans preference as 
set forth in the executive orders by 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge, 
and there is a large and growing 
percentage of veteran employees, es- 
pecially at navy yards. The latest 
of these orders is Executive Order 
No. 5068 of March 2, 1929, which 
extends the privileges given to vet- 
erans and their widows on entrance 
examinations, and the preference 


given them when reductions are to 
be made. 

Promotions in the field service are 
handled by the Navy Yard Division 
of the Assistant Secretary’s Office, to 


which recommendations are for- 
warded through the bureaus con- 
cerned. 

For purposes of general classifica- 
tion, employees are divided into four 
main groups, and Group IV is fur- 
ther divided into A and B. Group I 
consists of unskilled labor, Group II 
of semiskilled, and Group III of 
skilled labor. Group IV-A and Group 
IV-B comprise the clerical, admin- 
istrative and fiscal services, the cus- 
todial service, design and drafting 
service, scientific, professional and 
technical services, inspection service, 
supervisory mechanical force, and 
many miscellaneous classifications. 

The question cf wages for Grades 
I, II, and III is taken up annually 
by local wage boards appointed by 
the commandants of the navy yards 
or naval stations. These local boards 
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collect data from industrial plants in 
their vicinity, hear representatives of 
the various trades, and forward their 
recommendations to the Navy De- 
partment. The Departmental Wage 
Board, consisting of a naval officer, 
the Chief Clerk of the Department, 
a representative of the trades unions, 
and the Appointment Clerk of the 
Navy Department, holds hearings, 
analyzes the local board reports and 
makes the final recommendation to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and after 
his approval the new rates go into 
effect on January 1 for the ensuing 
year. 

The rates of pay for Grades IV-A 
and IV-B are prescribed by law in 
the Navy Department itself, but are 
collected by the local boards in the 
field as above. 

Promotions within the grades are 
made by the Department upon rec- 
ommendation by the head of the bu- 
reau or office concerned. 

To provide for a constant supply 
of skilled mechanics the Navy trains 
apprentices at the navy yard and 
naval stations. Apprentice candi- 
dates are examined and listed by the 
Civil Service Commission and called 
in by the labor boards twice a year 
as needed to fill vacancies. The 
course is four years, and upon its 
completion an apprentice is consid- 
ered qualified in his trade. The max- 
imum number allowed at any yard 
is 20 per cent of the number em- 


- ployed by the yard in that rating. 


Age limits are fixed by the Civil 
Service Commission. At present they 
are from 16 to 22 years. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act 
of 1920 applies to all Navy Depart- 
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ment employees in the classified serv- 
ice. For the mechanical and labor- 
ing trades the retirement age is as 
a rule 65 years; for the clerical and 
technical forces it is as a rule 70 
years. Extensions are — frequently 
granted. 

Annuities have been granted by the 
Bureau of Pensions to 2,283 former 
employees of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the Naval Es- 
tablishment under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 


This figure covers the granting of 
annuities from August 21, 1920, the 
effective date of the Retirement Act, 
to the present date. 

It may be noted from the fore- 
going that the Navy Department 
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takes a lively interest in the selec- 
tion, training, care, and welfare of 
its employees. While such examples 
of service as given are rare, it is 
not unusual for employees to spend 
periods comprising an average life- 
time in the civilian service of the 
Navy. Such employment furnishes 
interesting work, with opportunity 
for promotion to the ambitious ones, 
and, in the majority of cases, an as- 
surance of permanence. The steady 
job is the one most sought after, and 
the lack of it the thing that causes 
most worry to the working man and 
his family. The Navy offers it to 
the great majority of its competent 
workers. 


STUDY IN FROST 


The laughter of the heart will never learn 
The wherefore of the silence in the brain. 
They are a child and parent who must turn 
Unto each other and beseech in vain. 


That golden-covered youngster in the heart, 
That iron-covered ancient in the head— 
How often each for each has torn apart 
The placid cloak of life and worn instead 


A ragged garment neither one could love! 
That beauty-loving infant in the breast, 

That beauty-doubting father up above— 

How often have they damned each other’s rest, 


And, while damning, thirsted to be told 
The secret of each other’s warmth and cold! 


Bert CooxksLer. 





THE RELATION OF THE FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEE TO MILITARY DEFENSE 


GEORGE J. ANDERSON 


HEN the average mind 

visualizes the Army, it con- 

jures up pictures of the cav- 
alryman thundering forward in the 
charge, the infantryman with rifle and 
bayonet performing the intricacies of 
close order drill, 
the aviator put- 
ting the latest 
model pursuit 
plane through its 
paces, or the field 
artilleryman rum- 
bling by at the 
gallop with a pic- 
turesque cloud of 
dust swirling up 
behind the bat- 
tery’s ponderous 
wheels. 

The average 
man or woman 
accepts any one 
of these spectacu- 
lar manifesta- 
tions of military 
activity as a com- 
plete picture of 
the military estab- 
lishment just as 
he or she thinks 
of railroading in 
the terms of a 
ride in a Pullman coach. There is 
usually little or no thought given to 
the work of those who make it pos- 
sible for the combatant soldier to take 
the field or perform on parade, just 
as it rarely occurs to the Pullman pas- 
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senger to consider the responsibilities 
and arduous labors of those who 
guard his safety by their conscientious 
and faithful performance of duty. 
The fact remains that if the oiler, the 
foreman of the ballast gang, the in- 
spector of rolling 
stock, the passen- 
ger agent, and 
the hundred other 
workers _ behind 
the scenes did not 
each perform his 
allotted task effi- 
ciently and unfail- 
ingly the engineer 
could not pilot his 
monstrous steed 
in full career over 
the long reaches 
of the steel-shod 
miles. 

So it is with the 
Army. Behind 
the man in uni- 
form stand the 
men in mufti. 
They are civil- 
ians, but their 
thousands go to 
make an integral 
part of the na- 
tional defense es- 
tablishment. Less spectacular than 
the soldier’s, their duties are no less 
essential to the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the military establishment, 
and upon their efficient performance 
of those duties depends in large meas- 
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ure, the efficiency of national defense 
preparations. 

This is true in both war and peace. 
During the period when we were en- 
gaged in the World War there was 
one civil service employee of the 
United States for every two men who 
sailed overseas to fight the Nation’s 
battles. Without the services of these 
approximately one million civilian em- 
ployees the Government could not 
have successfully prosecuted the war, 
regardless of how brave, loyal and 
determined the fighters themselves 
might have been. Of the million, 
some three hundred thousand were 
on duty with the War Department 
and identified with some phase of the 
latter department’s myriad war activ- 
ities. 

This great army of civilian work- 
ers, representing practically every 
kind and class of occupation, from 
unskilled labor, through the mechan- 
ical trades and clerical lines, and on 
up to the highest grades of the scien- 
tific, professional and technical pro- 
fessions, wrote a record for wartime 
service that elicits the admiration 
and gratitude of all who read it. Its 
performance of the duties assigned it 
not only raised the prestige of the 
Federal employee but also raised the 
standards by which the Government 
measures the efficiency of those in its 
employ. 

At the present time, out of a total 
of some 400,000 Federal employees, 
over 56,000 are on duty with the 
War Department. Of this total 4,040 
are on departmental service in Wash- 
ington, and 52,417 are on field serv- 
ice outside of Washington. The 
great majority of those on field serv- 
ice are engaged in research, construc- 
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tion and development work with the 
technical services. The Air Corps 
employs 2,916, the Ordnance De- 
partment 6,089, the Quartermaster 
Corps 9,246, the Signal Corps 472, 
the Chemical Warfare Service 732, 
the Medical Department 1,256, and 
the Corps of Engineers 31,373. 
Were these services to be deprived of 
the physical and mental assistance of 
their Federal employees tomorrow, 
practically all research and develop- 
ment work on new weapons, ordnance 
and signal material, and air service 
equipment, would cease automatically. 
The improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of the country could not be 
carried on. Flood-control work on 
the Mississippi and other great rivers 
would have to be given up, and the 
development of our inland water- 
ways abandoned. 

The importance and indispensabil- 
ity of the work of the Federal em- 
ployees, ranging in all grades from 
laborer to principal engineer, can at 
least partially be appreciated when it 
is understood that they form a large 
part of the Engineer Department or- 
ganized for the conduct of a busi- 
ness approximating $100,000,000 an- 
nually. In this business of river and 
harbor improvement there are 930 
authorized projects in force, including 
50 canals and waterways and the 
flood-control projects of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. The com- 
merce affected by this work aggregated 
Over 500,000,000 tons in the fiscal 
year 1929, and was valued at more 
than $24,000,000,000. The cost of 
this work (in which the Federal em- 
ployees of the Engineer Department 
figure so largely) amounts to consid- 
erably more than $1,000,000,000 
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since adoption by Congress of the 
policy of improving the rivers and 
harbors of the United States under 
Federal direction in 1824. 

It has been estimated that these 
waterway improvements effect an an- 
nual savings to the Nation of $600,- 
000,000 in transportation costs. 

The 31,373 Federal employees on 
duty with the Corps of Engineers do 
not include over 3,000 stationed in 
the Panama Canal Zone. To the in- 
telligence and faithful interest of 
these men is committed, in large part, 
the maintenance and operation of the 
most important single artery in our 
entire system of national defense. 
Their manner of performance of duty 
is attested by the fact that the Canal 
sets new records each succeeding year 
for efficient handling of traffic. The 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, saw 
new records established for tonnage 
of vessels transiting, tolls collected, 
and tons of cargo carried. The Canal 
Zone employees are not only respon- 
sible for the prompt transit of ships 
from one ocean to the other, but for 
repairs, fueling, supplies, and food- 
stuffs, and the care and hospitaliza- 
tion of ships’ personnel and passen- 
gers. Their organization embraces 
such functions of government as pub- 
lic health, quarantine, immigration 
service, customs, postoffices, police 
and fire protection, hydrographic and 
meteorologcial observations, steam- 
boat inspection, aids to navigation, 
construction and maintenance of 
roads, streets, water supply and 
sewers. 

The 3,000 Federal employees des- 
ignated as “gold roll’? employees are 
American citizens and occupy the 
skilled, technical, professional, cler- 
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ical, and executive positions. In ad- 
dition there are 8,800 “silver roll” 
employees who occupy the minor 
grades and perform tasks allotted to 
unskilled labor. 

It might well be said that the civ- 
ilian workers on the Canal are as nec- 
essary to its defense as the soldiers 
stationed in the Canal Zone. With- 
out them the Canal could not only 
not be operated but could not be de- 
fended. It would take years to train 
Army personnel to take over the tech- 
nical duties of the thousands of em- 
ployees who are engaged not only in 
transiting ships through the Canal, 
but in keeping its defenses in a state 
of repair and readiness. 

They furnish the electrical en- 
gineers, blacksmiths, boat builders, 
cable splicers, chemists, divers, en- 
gineer designers, marine supervisors, 
machinists, shipwrights and dock 
masters. Diesel-driven shovel and 
drag-line excavator crews, railroad 
crews, pathologists, surveyors, signal 
men, statisticians, and a hundred 
other types of trained personnel es- 
sential to the maintenance of the 
Canal installations. 

The withdrawal of all these highly 
technical workers from the Canal to- 
morrow would close it for at least six 
months, leave either our east or west 
coast open to attack while the fleet 
attempted to make its way around the 
Horn in case of war, while the pro- 
hibitive cost of freight movement by 
the latter route would kill a great 
amount of our foreign and domestic 
trade. . 

It should be remembered that Fed- 
eral employees are also on duty with 
all of the various combatant arms, 
wherever the latter may be stationed. 
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They go with the soldier, and usually 
he is dependent upon them for the 
necessities of life. They are with him 
at Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska, and see 
that he is kept warm, well fed and 
properly clothed. They accompany 
him to China and the Philippines and 
look to the repair of his arms and 
his human needs. Hawaii, Key West, 
Midway Island, and all points of 
strategic importance under the flag of 
the United States are stations for the 
civilian employee. 

We find him on duty, in the inter- 
ests of national defense, in the Ar- 
gentine, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Mexico, 
Peru, Poland, Spain, Sweden, and 
other foreign lands. 

It is easily understood that without 
the clerical assistance of the Federa! 


employee the various services of the 


Army could not function. In the 
Adjutant General’s Department alone 
the clerks handled 3,107,300 pieces 
of mail matter during the fiscal year 
1929. This tremendous quantity of 
mail was received, distributed to the 
proper divisions of the office, replied 
to, or otherwise properly disposed of. 
During the month of January, 1929, 
alone, the clerks of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department handled 276,446 
pieces of mail, and have efficiently 
disposed of as many as 23,375 pieces 
in a single day. 

General Bridges, in his annual re- 
port, pays the personnel of his office 
a high tribute, saying: 

“That the work of my office, pre- 
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senting as it does an infinite variety 
of detail, as well as tremendous vol- 
ume, has been kept at all times in 
such excellent shape, is due to an 
immeasurable degree to the loyal and 
energetic manner in which the office 
force undertake their duties. But for 
this spirit of wholehearted co-opera- 
tion that permeates the entire per- 
sonnel, the difficulties of successful 
accomplishment of an ever-pressing 
mass of work would be quite insur- 
mountable.” 

Such loyalty to, and interest in 
their work would seem to be out- 
standing among the civilian employees 
of the War Department. With each 
succeeding year of service, the War 
Department employee becomes more 
deeply attached to his duties. He 
sees in their faithful accomplishment 
a furtherance of the best interests of 
the country that his department is 
serving. There are numerous ex- 
amples of lifetime service of Federal 
employees that testify to the devotion 
that these public servants bring to 
their daily work. 

Assigned to duty with every phase 
of War Department activity, en- 
trusted with information and respon- 
sibilities of vital importance to the 
entire scheme of national defense, the 
civilian employee has not, in any sin- 
gle instance, showed himself un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. 
His is a record of loyalty that is a 
tribute to the Government that can 
inspire and hold such service. It is 
likewise a tribute to the civilian army 
that gives such service. 





FEDERAL PRISON EMPLOYEES 
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NE of the most interesting and 
important bureaus in the gov- 
ernmental service is that part 

of the Department of Justice which 
has the control and management of 
Federal prisons. 

There are nearly 11,000 prisoners 
in the United States penitentiaries 
at Atlanta, Georgia; Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington; the reformatory for men at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and the reforma- 
tory for women at Alderson, West 
Virginia. In addition to this there 


are nearly 10,000 short-term Federal 
prisoners who are boarded out in the 
jails, workhouses or reformatories in 
the districts where they were con- 


victed. 

The control, supervision and man- 
agement of these Federal institutions; 
the supervision of probation in the 
various Federal courts and of men 
paroled from the various institutions, 
and the oversight of these prisoners 
in the nearly 1,100 non-Federal in- 
stitutions constitute the principal du- 
ties of this Bureau. Under the re- 
organization bill which is expected to 
be passed by Congress at this session 
there will be about fifty employees at 
the seat of Government, some of 
whom are employed largely in the 
field. 

In the various institutions operated 
directly by the Government there are 
in the neighborhood of g00 em- 
ployees. Heretofore these employees 
have been concerned almost wholly 
with the care and restraint of the 


prisoners, with the production of 
food and the carrying on of the gen- 
eral maintenance functions. The en- 
actment of a number of recent Fed- 
eral statutes, such as the Mann White 
Slave Act, the Harrison Narcotic Act 
and the Dyer Act prohibiting the in- 
terstate transportation of automo- 
biles, have tremendously increased 
the number of Federal prisoners. To- 
day the offenders against these four 
laws constitute nearly two-thirds of 
the prison population. 

It has been generally recognized 
that prisons are not entirely fulfilling 
their functions unless they go beyond 
the mere duty of restraining the in- 
mates of the penitentiary, and it is 
proposed that the custodial force be 
augmented by the employment of 
trained personnel. This should in- 
clude a competent medical staff, pa- 
role officer and assistants, morale 
workers, investigators, trade teach- 
ers, superintendents of schools, etc. 
An appropriation has been asked of 
Congress to make a start upon this 
important addition to the payroll of 
our Federal prisons. Practically all 
of the positions in the Bureau are 
under Civil Service, except the ward- 
ens and physicians and a few posi- 
tions at headquarters. 

In cooperation with the Civil Serv- 
ice plans are being developed to at- 
tract college graduates and other 
types of trained workers to engage in 
prison work. The Department has 
recently established a training school 
for prison officers in connection with 
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the New York Detention Headquar- 
ters, where there are now thirty re- 
cruits taken from the Civil Service 
list who are undergoing a four 
months’ intensive course under expert 
guidance. This 
‘course will include 
first aid, jujutsu, 
elementary medi- 
cine, psychiatry, 
history of criminol- 
ogy, methods of 
modern penology, 
how to understand 
personalities, and 
how to act in an 
emergency. It is 
hoped that with 
this training an im- 
proved type of 
prison officer may 
be evolved who 
will realize that his 
job contemplates 
not only the re- 
straint and care of 
those under his 
charge but their improvement and 
cure. 

All of the superintendents now in 
charge of Federal institutions are 
men and women who have long been 
engaged in penal work and in many 
instances have risen from the ranks. 


Second Vice-President, 
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Federal Employees 
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The Department is firmly of the be. 
lief that given a properly trained and 
educated personnel to start with that 
the promotion system in the prisons 
is as sound and desirable as in any 
other form of ac- 
tivity, government- 
al or otherwise. It 
is planned to regu- 
late promotions in 
the service on the 
basis of merit and 
thus afford to 
trained persons the 
assurance of a ca- 
reer in penal work. 

Thus, all of the 
employees of the 
Prison Bureau join 
in this challenging 
task which is ahead 
of us—namely, the 
restoration of the 
criminal to society 
a more efficient 
personality and 
and thus one who 
is less likely to again come in con- 
flict with the law. The prisons of 
England have long been profession- 
alized under the able leadership of 
the Home Secretary. Let us hope 
that the United States can follow 
this example. 


National Federation of 


GILEAD 


The heart is cold that has not chilled 
With fear that love could pass away. 
The soul is dry that does not thirst 
For clear refreshment day by day. 
And eyes are dim that in the light, 
Have never seen the need to pray. 


Mary Brennan CLapp. 














THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 





SERVICE 
Huceu S. Cummine, M. D., D. Sc. 


Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 


HE Public Health Service of the 

United States is a bureau in the 

Treasury Department, and, as it 
exists today, is the result of growth 
and experience extending over a pe- 
riod of more than a century and a 
quarter. The Service was originally 
established as the Marine Hospital 
Service by an Act of Congress ap- 
proved July 16, 1798, the purpose of 
which act was to provide medical re- 
lief for sick and disabled merchant 
seamen. The act establishing the 
Service placed it under the Treasury 
Department, where it has remained 
ever since. 

Subsequent acts of Congress im- 
posed additional duties upon the 
Service and enlarged its functions, 
changing the original name, the 
United States Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice,’ to the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
and by a later act to the present des- 
ignation of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The original idea of the plan for 
the Government to provide care for 
merchant seamen when sick or dis- 
abled is perhaps not distinctly Amer- 
ican, inasmuch as England has, since 
the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, maintained a hospitgl for this 
purpose. But it is probable that the 
system of marine hospitals developed 
since the establishment of the Public 
Health Service is the result of needs 
peculiar to our country during its 


early development and its early geo- 
graphical arrangement. 

The young republic of the United 
States realized in the years follow- 
ing the acquisition of her independ- 
ence that she must develop and build 
up a strong merchant marine. To do 
this she needed to have hardy, healthy 
men, and so, as one of the means for 
maintaining a sturdy merchant ma- 
rine, a system of relief for sick and 
disabled merchant seamen was estab- 
lished to be supported by a small tax 
from the wages of the seamen who 
were beneficiaries of the plan. This 
hospital tax has long since been abol- 
ished. The chain of marine hospitals 
and relief stations has so developed 
that they now furnish medical care 
and treatment to all who help to keep 
our flag on the seas, as well as to 
injured civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In connection with their duties in 
caring for sick seamen, the medical 
officers of the Public Health Service 
became more and more interested in 
epidemic diseases introduced into this 
country by vessels from infected ports 
and this interest was especially 
marked with respect to yellow fever. 
Until the early eighties of the last 
century, quarantine measures were ad- 
ministered entirely by State and local 
authorities. But as early as 1799 
Congress enacted a law which: en- 
joined upon Federal officers to co- 
operate under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the en- 
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forcement of quarantine laws and 
regulations. The Public Health Serv- 
ice now operates all the quarantine 
stations in the United States and its 
possessions. 

In 1878 Congress authorized the 
use of the Public Health Service in 
an extensive way as the Federal 
Health Service. The act, approved 
April 29, 1878, gave to the Service 
very broad powers to cooperate with 
State and local health authorities in 
the control of diseases, especially yel- 
low fever. This act was in the main 
a quarantine act to prevent the intro- 
duction of contagious and infectious 
diseases into the United States, and 
may be considered as the first definite 
expression of Congress to the effect 
that prevention of the introduction of 
infectious diseases was a Federal 
function. 


To those not informed, the term 
“quarantine” still conveys the mean- 
ing of detention only—restriction 
under isolation or limited communi- 


cation. To the sanitarian the term 
includes not only detention but segre- 
gation and the application of disin- 
fection or fumigation and similar pre- 
ventive measures based on definite 
epidemiological information. Hap- 
hazard, arbitrary standards have 
given way to precise scientific 
methods. 

The American quarantine system 
is unique in the maintenance of a dou- 
ble line of sanitary defense. Through 
the application of preventive meas- 
ures at foreign ports of departure to 
vessel, cargo, crew, and passengers, 
under the supervision of a medical 
officer attached to the consulate, our 
ports are afforded a very substantial 
protection. The second line of de- 
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fense, our quarantine stations, is and 
always will be our chief reliance. The 
prevention of the introduction of yel- 
low fever into the United States dur- 
ing the past 25 years, despite its al- 
most continuous prevalence in Mex- 
ico and Central and South America, 
is a striking testimonial to the system 
and personnel composing it. Yellow 
fever ships have not infrequently 
reached our home stations, but so far 
they have been apprehended in time 
and properly treated. 

The Public Health Service has 
made notable progress within the past 
decade in the improvement of fumi- 
gation methods. Sulphur gas (sul- 
phur dioxide) is a very safe agent 
for fumigation, but it is so lacking in 
power of penetration and so slow in 
its toxic action that its use necessi- 
tates prolonged exposure. Extended 
studies have led to the development 
of various improved methods of fu- 
migation. Cyanide gas in different 
forms and combinations has proven 
to be of advantage in fumigation 
procedure. 

The Public Health Service today 
operates in the mainland of the 
United States, the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, approxi- 
mately 100 quarantine stations. At 
fully equipped quarantine stations 
there are provided facilities for the 
boarding, and inspection of vessels 
and personnel, apparatus for mechan- 
ical cleansing of vessels, apparatus 
for disinfection. 

By the Act of March 27, 1890, 
Congress legalized the use of the 
Public Health Service as the Federal 
health agency for the prevention of 
interstate spread of the four diseases, 
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cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and 
bubonic plague. By the Act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1893, the powers of the 
Service in this regard were extended 
to combat all infectious and conta- 
gious diseases in co-operation with 
State and local health agencies. 
Additional health functions were 
from time to time imposed on the 
Service by Congress. The larger part 
of its functions in the earlier stages 
of development was the combating of 
epidemics, especially yellow fever, 
which frequently swept over the coun- 
try. When bubonic plague threat- 
ened the country in 1900 through the 
port of San Francisco, the Public 
Health Service was placed in charge 
of control methods, and after an ex- 
tensive campaign succeeded in pre- 
venting any extensive spread of that 
disease throughout the United States. 
Bubonic plague was recognized in 


1907 in Seattle; in 1914 at New Or- 


leans and again in 1920. Later in 
1920 it was recognized in Beaumont 
and Galveston, Texas, and in Pensa- 
cola, Florida. In 1904 it was sus- 
pected; 1908 demonstrated that bu- 
bonic plague infection had spread 
from the rat to the ground squirrel in 
California. It has been present 
among these rodents ever since. In 
spite of outbreaks of plague that have 
occurred, through the vigorous cam- 
paigns conducted by the United 
States in cooperation with State and 
local health authorities so far any ex- 
tended epidemic of the disease has 
been prevented. Without any knowl- 
edge of the mode of spread or 
method of control of this disease, it 
is not unreasonable to believe that the 
scourge might have swept the country. 
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In 1924 plague made its appear- 
ance in Los Angeles, California, and 
after an active campaign it was 
brought under control. Two months 
later the infection was noted in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Oakland, 
California. However, measures for 
its control were promptly put into 
effect. These campaigns for the con- 
trol of plague have been successfully 
concluded. 

Recognizing the efficacy of mili- 
tary discipline of the marine hospital 
corps in the control of epidemic dis- 
eases, Congress passed the act ap- 
proved January 4, 1889, which au- 
thorized by law the organization of 
the commissioned corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, with the Surgeon 
General at its head, and provided 
that the officers be commissioned in 
grades similar to those of the med- 
ical department of the Army and 
Navy. This wise provision of Con- 
gress created a mobile sanitary corps, 
members of which are available for 
service anywhere in the United States 
or foreign countries. Such a mobile 
corps is indispensable for the control 
of epidemics, quarantine duty and the 
prosecution of investigative studies. 

With the advent of the great tide 
of immigration which began about 
1880, it became imperative that some 
system of medical inspection of arriv- 
ing aliens should be put into effect. 
For a time inspections were made by 
the several States, but the problem 
was one that needed to be handled 
by the Federal Government, and this 
fact was recognized by the Acts of 
March 3, 1891, and March 3, 1893, 
which authorized officers of the Pub- 
lic Health Service to make medical 
inspections of arriving aliens and 
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which made certain diseases and con- 
ditions deportable. Additional re- 
strictions and safeguards against the 
entrance of diseased and defective 
aliens have been added by Congress 
from time to time, until at present 
all aliens entering the United States 
are given a careful examination. The 
presence of certain diseases and con- 
ditions necessitates by law the man- 
datory exclusion of the alien. 

At domestic ports of the United 
States, 973,974 alien passengers and 
184,771 alien seamen were examined 
by officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice under the immigration law dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. Of this num- 
ber, 24,939 passengers and 1,951 sea- 
men were certified for various dis- 
eases and disabilities coming under 
this law. The most important causes 
of certification of alien passengers 
and seamen were trachoma, tubercu- 
losis, feeble-mindedness, insanity, and 
the venereal diseases. 

The medical examination of appli- 
cants for immigration visas in their 
countries of origin was inaugurated in 
Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State in August, 1925. The many ad- 
vantages of this plan of the exam- 
ination of intending immigrants have 
been amply demonstrated during the 
five years in which the plan has been 
in operation. As a result of requests 
to the State Department for the ex- 
tension of the plan, this work has 
been extended to nearly all the more 
important countries of Europe. 

During the past fiscal year a total 
of 173,740 applicants for immigra- 
tion visas were given medical exam- 
ination. Of the total examined, 17,- 
847, or 10.3 per cent, were found to 
have mental or physical disabilities; 
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7,968, or 4.6 per cent, of the total 
examined were refused visas for med. 
ical reasons. Of 165,772 aliens who 
had been given a preliminary med- 
ical examination abroad and to whom 
visas had been issued, a total of only 
22 were certified upon arrival at a 
United States port as being afflicted 
with “Class A” diseases resulting in 
mandatory deportation. 

With the great progress of the 
public health movement throughout 
the world during the past half cen- 
tury advances have been made in in- 
ternational sanitation also. The ne- 
cessity of international sanitary 
agreements and standards was first 
emphasized by the cholera epidemics 
which occurred in Europe in the early 
eighties and nineties. The first in- 
ternational sanitary conference was 
held in Rome in 1885. The United 
States was not represented at this 
meeting. Other international con- 
ferences in which the United States 
was represented were held in different 
European cities at varying intervals. 
The International Sanitary Conven- 
tion of Paris was signed ad referen- 
dum, December 3, 1903. The United 
States Senate, by its resolution of 
March 1, 1905, ratified this conven- 
tion. The exchange of ratifications 
between the representatives of the 
participating nations took place in 
Paris, April 6, 1907. This agree- 
ment, which codified the measures 
necessary to guard against the inva- 
sion of bubonic plague and cholera, 
emphasizes the responsibility of the 
different governments to each other 
in matters pertaining to the public 
health. 

Following another international 
sanitary convention held in Rome in 
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December, 1907, the International 
Bureau of Public Hygiene of Paris 
was organized with the object of fa- 
cilitating the collection of facts con- 
cerning the public health, especially 
those relating to the importance of 
recognizing the various stages of in- 
fectious diseases and the measures 
taken to combat them. The organic 
statutes organizing an international 
bureau of public hygiene practice au- 
thorizes direct communication with 
the principal health authorities of the 
participating governments. The 
foundations of the international office 
of public hygiene were laid as for an 
institution that is to be permanent. 
In organization it resembles the per- 
manent International Postal Bureau. 

The latest revision of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention was signed 
in Paris, June 21, 1926. The United 
States Senate, on March 22, 1928, 


ratified this revision of the Sanitary 
Convention. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau of American Republics was 
founded by the International Confer- 
ence of American States held in the 


city of Mexico in 1901. The object 
of this organization is to discuss 
freely all matters relating to the pub- 
lic health, particularly those which 
affect the American republics, and to 
encourage the execution of the reso- 
lution of agreements decided upon by 
the conventions. The Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau of American Repub- 
lics holds meetings at intervals of two 
or three years. 

As a result of the Pan American 
Sanitary Conference held in Havana, 
November, 1924, there was adopted 
the present Pan American Sanitary 
Code, which is believed to be one of 
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the most comprehensive instruments 
of this kind that has ever been 
adopted. 

While the public health functions 
of the Service had their inception in 
the prevention of the introduction 
and spread of quarantinable diseases, 
their development in logical sequence 
was brought about by growing public 
opinion. The investigative and re- 
search functions began with the in- 
vestigation of such diseases as yellow 
fever and cholera in the early part of 
the existence of the Service. The 
establishment by Congress of the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory in 1901 in Wash- 
ington marked the fact that system- 
atic scientific research of the Public 
Health Service in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine and hygiene was at 
that time placed upon a firm basis. 
Since its establishment the Hygienic 
Laboratory has grown very rapidly, 
until it now stands as one of the fore- 
most research institutions of the 
world. 

From the control of epidemics the 
Public Health Service began to de- 
velop control measures for the more 
common contagious and _ infectious 
diseases, such as typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, and measles. The history of 
the wonderful control of typhoid 
fever which has been accomplished in 
the United States within the past 15 
or 20 years is a part of the history 
of the Public Health Service in co- 
operation with State and local health 
agencies; and now typhoid fever, 
which formerly took annual toll of 
more than 50,000 lives of the popu- 
lation of the United States, is re- 
sponsible for the death of something 
less than 10,000. 
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Many contributions to modern hy- 
giene and medicine have been made 
by the research workers of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Observations 
made by a Service officer as to the in- 
cubation period of yellow fever ma- 
terially aided in the discovery of the 
method of its transmission. Studies 
made by the Service have shown that 
pellagra is a disease caused by im- 
proper diet, and that the prevention 
and cure of the disease lie in the eat- 
ing of a well-balanced diet. The 
identification of the American species 
of hookworm as the cause of a wide- 
spread anemia was accomplished by 
an officer of the Service, and has re- 
sulted in a notable diminution of the 
prevalence of this disease. Through 
its investigation of leprosy the Pub- 
lic Health Service has developed a 
method of treatment which promises 


much improvement and possibly a 


cure. The cause of tularemia, or 
deer-fly fever, a new disease endemic 
in certain sections of the United 
States, was recently discovered by the 
Public Health Service. A process 
for the manufacture of a drug called 
sulpharsphenamine, that has many 
advantages over salvarsan and neo- 
salvarsan, has been developed by an 
officer of the Service. As a result 
of studies by officers of the Public 
Health Service, there has been de- 
veloped a vaccine which the evidence 
at hand tends to show is of great 
value in preventing Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. The discovery of this 
vaccine is considered to be one of the 
important advances in preventive 
medicine of recent years. With the 
preparation of this vaccine, new prin- 
ciples relating to the production of 
vaccines have been developed. Rocky 
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Mountain spotted fever is a disease 


* prevalent in certain sections of the 


western part of the United States. 
Of especial interest to the readers 


‘of the FEDERATIONIST are the activi- 


ties of the United States Public 
Health Service in the field of indus- 
trial hygiene and sanitation. The 
policy of the Public Health Service 
has been to study the occupational 
hazards to which large groups of 
workmen are exposed. For this rea- 
son one of the important investiga- 
tions which the Public Health Serv- 
ice has just completed has been in the 
study of the health hazards of the 
dusty trades. These observations 
have in a general way had two ends 
in view: (1) The study of the health 
of workers in these trades; and (2) 
the methods by which the health haz- 
ards can be eliminated. In view of 
the fact that it is estimated that there 
are between four and five million 
workers in these trades, accurate in- 
formation regarding them is most im- 
portant. Other investigations which 
have had an important bearing on the 
health of the workers have included 
studies on the health hazards con- 
nected with chromium plating, lead 
poisoning in the manufacture of stor- 
age batteries, the hazards of workers 
engaged in radium dial painting, etc. 

With the tremendous advance that 
has been made in the chemical indus- 
try in the past decade the Public 
Health Service has attempted to study 
the new products which are being 
placed on the market and to advise 
industry as to whether or not they 
may be harmful to the general public 
health. 

The Public Health Service is re- 
quired by law to supervise and con- 
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trol the manufacture of biologic 
products such as viruses, vaccines, 
therapeutic serums, toxins, antitoxins, 
and analogous products applicable to 
the prevention and cure of the dis- 
eases of man. The manufacture of 
some 104 different biological prod- 
ucts is thus supervised by the Service. 
The manufacture of these products is 
under license according to regula- 
tions, and the products are kept under 
careful supervision by means of in- 
spections made by officers of the 
Service with constant tests for purity 
and potency. 

To prevent interstate spread of 
disease and to suppress epidemics, the 
Service is authorized by law to co- 
operate with State and local health 
authorities. At the present time this 
work includes an annual conference 
with the State health officers and such 
other conferences with those officers 


as exigencies of the public health re- 


quire; suppression of epidemics, 
which involves the institution of 
measures for the eradication of bu- 
bonic plague on the southern and 
western coasts; sanitation of vessels 
and trains of interstate carriers, in- 
cluding the examination of water sup- 
plies used for drinking and culinary 
purposes on trains and vessels, and 
the control of travel of diseased per- 
sons; cooperation with State depart- 
ments of health in making effective 
State and Federal control over the 
spread of communicable diseases; ac- 
tivities for the eradication of tra- 
choma; demonstrations in rural sani- 
tation; assistance to State health de- 
partments in establishing and improv- 
ing divisions of communicable dis- 
eases and sanitary engineering; as- 
sistance to the National Park Service 
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of the Interior Department in pro- 
viding adequate medical attention for 
tourists and improving the sanitary 
condition of the national parks; mos- 
quito control measures to prevent the 
possibility of introduction of yellow 
fever from Mexico. 

At the request of State and local 
health authorities the cooperative ac- 
tivities of the Public Health Service 
take numerous forms; such, for ex- 
ample, as conducting studies of pub- 
lic health administration and organ- 
ization; making sanitary surveys of 
counties, municipalities and towns; 
investigating outbreaks of communi- 
cable diseases; and aiding States in 
the investigation of disease-producing 
conditions. As special types of co- 
operation may be mentioned venereal 
disease work of the Public Health 
Service and work in the prevention 
and control of malaria. 

One of the important functions of 
the Public Health Service is the dis- 
semination of public health informa- 
tion for the use of the general public. 
The scientific public is informed by 
bulletins prepared by the Hygienic 
Laboratory and the Division of Sci- 
entific Research. State and local 
health authorities and other persons 
interested in public health matters 
are kept advised as to the prevalence 
of diseases by the weekly publication 
of the “Public Health Reports.” In 
addition to this information articles 
of general interest to sanitarians on 
the progress of disease prevention 
are published in the “Public Health 
Reports.” State and municipal laws 
and regulations and judicial decisions 
relating to public health are compiled 
and published. The broadcasting of 
public health information by radio 
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has been in use by the Public Health 
Service for about two years. 
Assignments of personnel from the 
Public Health Service to other 
branches of the Government have 
been made for a 
period of over 55 
years and continue 
to be made at the 
present time, 
Whenever and 
wherever such de- 
tails have been 
made, satisfactory 
results have been 
accomplished with- 
out friction and 
with a high degree 
of efficiency. 
The highly spe- 
cialized profes- 


sional personnel of 


the Public Health 


Service is segre- 
gated into a com- 
pact unit f6r ad- 
ministrative pur- 
poses and is so organized that it can 
be drawn on for expert help whenever 
it is needed by any other branch of 
the Government. This plan of organ- 
ization involves a minimum of ex- 
pense and insures uniformity and 
accuracy of method. The further de- 


THOMAS W. GOULD 
Sixth Vice-President, National Federation of Federal 
Employees 
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velopment of this system would place 
at the command of the Government 
one source from which each require- 
ment for such service could draw and 
would obviate the building up of new 
professional units 
in the various de- 
partments at large 
overhead expense 
and with inevitable 
duplication of work 
and lack of co- 
ordination. 

It is highly im- 
portant from the 
health standpoint 
for this policy to 
be extended so as 
to apply to all 
agencies of the 
Government not 
specially provided 
with medical and 
Sanitary services. 
The need to 
strengthen the 
health activities of 
the Government and to bring about 
their proper correlation has long been 
recognized. In order to insure the 
orderly development of Federal 
health work and to prevent waste, 
authority to this end should be estab- 
lished by law. 


PROUD WHITE WAVES 


The ocean heaps its thunder upon the sand, 

While combers, preening their bright disdain to the shore, 
Combers crested with languor, poise toward the land, 

Like proud white swans, arching over the roar. 


Proud white waves interrogate not the sea, 

Lest—too much aware of the hour they are the heart of— 
They cannot exult in their leashed, white liberty 

Nor feel the lavish power they are a part of! 


Louis GINSBERG. 





TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


Portland Campaign Bringing Results 


TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL 
LEAGUE has been organized 
under the direction and su- 

pervision of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Portland and vicinity. The 
purpose of this organization is to 
conduct community meetings in out- 
lying sections of the city, where we 
get into direct contact with the work- 
ing men and women. At these meet- 
ings we have speakers, dancing and 
door prizes. These prizes are do- 
nated by firms and manufacturers 
fair to organized labor. The cost in 
conducting these meetings is very 
small. The officers of the Central 
Labor Council and paid officers of 
local unions do all the work. Money 
for hall rént and music is donated by 
local unions and the council secretary 
acts as custodian for the fund, mak- 
ing monthly reports of receipts and 
expenditures. We have found in this 
locality that this is a great opportu- 
nity whereby we can bring the mes- 
sage of trade-unionism and its func- 
tions to the people. We have already 
held two meetings, having nearly 300 
people present at each. 

The campaign to increase the 
membership here has been going on 
in a very satisfactory manner. A 
number of locals have made slight 
gains. The most notable gain has 
been among the team and auto truck 
drivers. A new local of milk wagon 
drivers and a local of stage drivers 
have been organized recently. The 
truck drivers have more than doubled 
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their membership during the last 
year, having increased from less than 
200 to over 500 members. The taxi- 
cab drivers local has made a net gain 
of 70 members. The garbage wagon 
drivers have increased their organi- 
zation about 70 members. The milk 
wagon drivers, which is a new local, 
has a membership of approximately 
150; and the stage drivers, also a new 
local, has a membership of more 
than 70. 

In this connection, I might state 
that a new local has been organized 
in Salem, Oregon, under the supervi- 
sion of the teamsters local, with about 
65 members; and the Astoria local 
has been built up from 9 to 65 mem- 
bers. These results we feel are en- 
couraging, and the campaign is going 
on because we have a large field in 
which to work. The building trades 
industry has been pretty fair this fall, 
but at the present time there are 
quite a number of unemployed. This 
is the one industry where we find the 
largest number of unemployed dur- 
ing the winter months. Other trades 
are working very regularly. 

The Central Labor Council raised 
a fund among the local unions and 
individual members of local unions 
to assist needy families at Christmas. 
We have done this for a number of 
years past, and local unions, as a rule, 
are very liberal in their donations for 
this purpose. Last year the Central 
Labor Council collected a fund 
amounting to nearly $500, which 
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was expended for this purpose.— 
Gust ANDERSON. 


Office Workers Make Steady 
Progress! 

The Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants Union of New 
York City has made good progress in 
the past year. We have 30 account- 
ing firms 100 per cent organized and 
operating under our union agreement. 
We have one commercial bank com- 
pletely organized and negotiations 
are under way for the organization 
of four more in the immediate future. 
We have had excellent cooperation 
from the unions, nearly all of which 
have agreements with us. 

While the task of organizing the 
five hundred thousand office workers 
in New York City is a huge one, the 
cooperation of the general labor 
movement can do wonders in organ- 
izing a; group whose changing work- 
ing conditions are making organiza- 
tion an ‘absolute necessity. 

In tie beginning we were handi- 
capped :by the tendency of the labor- 
ing mei; to look upon office workers, 
because: they belonged to the so- 
called “white collar’ workers, as a 
group apart from other labor. That 
psycho!»gy is breaking down and the 
labor movement is coming to realize 
that ofice workers are, after all, in 
many cases, the sons and daughters 
of trade union men and women; that 
their problems are the same as those 
of the rest of the labor movement 
and that the only solution to increas- 
ing unemployment and low wage 
standards is organization. Mechan- 
ization of office work is proceeding 
at a startling pace. Thousands of 
boys and girls with insufficient educa- 
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tion and three to six months’ training 
in inadequate business schools are at- 
tempting to get office jobs. Our 
union is seizing every opportunity to 
warn parents, particularly trade- 
union parents, against encouraging 
their children to enter the office field 
without at least a high-school educa- 
tion and a business course in a really 
reliable school. We have requested 
the New York State Labor Depart- 
ment to make an investigation of 
wages and working conditions among 
office workers in the state, and hope 
to bring about improvements in train- 
ing and to eliminate from the trade 
those who are totally unfit. Despite 
the conditions which the office work- 
ers face, the union is in the strongest 
position in its history and should be 
able to make an increasing impression 
on the office workers within our juris- 
diction. 


Cooperation and Safety! 


Unique, indeed, is the position of 
Division 726 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 


Railway Employees of America, 
afliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, situated on Staten 
Island, Borough of Richmond, New 
York City. Organized some four- 
teen years ago during the transit 
strike that occurred in the summer of 
1916 which paralyzed transportation 
in Greater New York, it has brought 
about, through its devotion to the 
principles of organized labor, wages, 
hours and working conditions to the 
membership of the local division 
which, while bringing untold happi- 
ness directly to the local membership, 
has been the indirect cause of the 
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maintenance of better wages for the 
great mass of unorganized street and 
electric railway employees in the city. 
Considerable of this success, of 
course, has been achieved through the 
medium of a fair employer, the Rich- 
mond Railways, of Staten Island, 
New York City. The management 
of this corporation, during the many 
years of Division No. 726, has shown 
a sincere spirit of cooperation in its 
endeavors at all times to adjust any 
differences that might arise and to put 
into effect any suggestions conducive to 
safe operation offered by its em- 
ployees, to make the work for the men 
agreeable, safe and comfortable, to 
the end that the employing company 
has the record in the city of New 
York for the smallest percentage in 
turnover of personnel. It has an ex- 
eellent accident record, recently issu- 
ing a bulletin to the effect that, of the 
millions of passengers accepting 
transportation on its cars in 1929, not 
one fatality occurred. 

This condition, accordingly, has a 
response in the cordial relationship 
that exists between the people when 
riding to and from their work or 
place of business and the employees 
of this company with whom they 
come in daily contact. While a rail- 
way company might arrange excellent 
facilities for courting the riding pub- 
lic’s favor, it can hardly hope to be 
entirely successful without primarily 
treating fairly with its employees 
through the medium of the employees’ 
labor organization. Because, after 
all, the man on the front of the street 
car or bus is the “Company.” He is 
the contact man. If he is treated 
decently and is contented he is bound 
to radiate the same to the people with 
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whom he comes in contact when per- 
forming his daily task—Epwarp J. 
LEARY. 


Oil Workers Establish School! 


An interesting account of the 
establishment of a night school at 
Humble, Texas, operated and con- 
trolled by the Oil Workers Union at 
that point, comes from Organizer 
C. N. Idar. Organizer Idar sees 
great possibilities in the undertaking 
and reports eighteen new applications 
for membership at the last meeting. 
He writes: 

“Prof. B. F. Holcomb, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, is in charge of the work 
at Humble. Our school will not be 
operated for profit, the union will 
spend no money in its operation, the 
students will pay a nominal fee, type- 
writers and materials will be paid 
for by the students through a very 
liberal arrangement, all material be- 
ing sold at cost and typewriters being 
rented for only one dollar a month. 
Other similar methods of economical 
operation will be applied to all phases 
of the work. 

“Even though we have plans for 
several schools in this district, we 
have almost completed arrangements 
for our second night school at Staf- 
ford, Texas, which we are trying to 
start with the establishment of an 
oil workers’ union at that point. The 
next union and school are to be in- 
situted at Barbers’ Hill, better 
known as Mt. Belvieu. We contem- 
plate three other schools, hoping that 
through them we shall be able to 
reach the workers and thereby ob- 
tain our opportunity to start the 
unions. If we reduce the amount of 
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prejudice that exists in some localities 
against organized labor, and trans- 
form prejudice into popularity, suc- 
cess is ahead.” 

Organizer Idar also advises that 
the night school of the hoisting en- 
gineers is meeting with success in 
Houston. 


An Organizing Plan 


Note: The Editor is very glad to place be- 
fore organizers and trade unions an outline of 
the methods followed by a local organization 
which resulted in bringing about 100 per cent 
organization of its craft in one of the largest 
cities in the country: 


First. We procured a list of all the 
non-union shops, placing them in al- 
phabetical order, and also in alpha- 
betical street order. This was done 
so as to “cover” certain territories in 
the least time possible. 

Second. We also made a thorough 
survey of the equipment in the plants, 
also the total number of people em- 
ployed in the non-union plants. 

Third. We procured the names 
and addresses of those employed by 
various means, procuring at least one 
address in each shop, and working 
from that point as a start. On dif- 
ferent occasions we used other means, 
such as paid solicitors, etc. 

Fourth. After procuring the name 
and address of our first prospect, we 
visited the person and laid before him 
our program of organization, and 
asked for his cooperation. 

Fifth. We made up, in the course 
of time, a complete mailing list, and 
by sending to those listed certain lit- 
erature affecting our organization, we 
were able to keep our mailing list in 
accurate form monthly. 
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Sixth. After the above means were 
carried out, we proceeded to hold 
neighborhood meetings. We would, 
for instance, call from ten to fifty men 
together in a given neighborhood 
where such of our people lived, and 
would preach our doctrine of union- 
ism and closer cooperation. 

Seventh. We named according to 
the size of the shops, committees to 
take care of all the new people em- 
ployed. The duty of these commit- 
tees was to procure names and ad- 
dresses of these people, and forward 
them to our general organization 
office. 

Eighth. Later we combined these 
neighborhood meetings holding them 
in one hall, thereby being able to 
make each one better acquainted with 
our program of organization. 

Ninth. From all these efforts, we 
then believed that the time was op- 
portune for definite action. We then 
sent out to all these new members a 
questionnaire, asking them whether 
they desired to have us act as their 
representatives in requesting the non- 
union employers to enter into con- 
tractural negotiations, which had for 
their purpose collective bargaining 
and the recognition of the union. 

Tenth. We carried out the above, 
being able in the course of one month 
to organize at least 1,250 men and 
women in these non-union shops that 
we had “centered” on. 

Eleventh. A large financial fund 
was raised by placing an assessment 
upon the unions involved in this ac- 
tion, and by whatever assistance we 
received from outside. 

The result was a 100 per cent or- 
ganization of our craft in that city. 
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Vancouver Works for Five-Day 
Week! 


Reporting for the Building Trades 
in the Vancouver District, William 
Page, Secretary of the Building 
Trades Council, writes: 

Trade just now is quiet, but a big 
development is expected next spring. 
The Building Trades Council is work- 
ing to establish the five-day week 
to take effect during the spring of 
1930. Bricklayers and masons, 
floorlayers, plumbers, steamfitters, 
plasterers and plasterer’s helpers are 
now enjoying the shorter work week, 
and they are supporting the other 
building trades in their effort to estab- 
lish the five-day week in the early 
spring. 

We are afflicted with a dual move- 
ment in Vancouver operating under 
the name of the All Canadian Con- 
gress, which is at times considerable 
bother. They wrap the flag around 
themselves and shout about the money 
sent across the line in the form of per 
capita tax. Our local officers are able 
in the majority of cases to prove that 
the money sent over to our general 
offices is a good investment by quoting 
amounts paid out for death, disability 
and strike benefits. We have just been 
successful in taking a big theater job 
away from the dual association and 
it has given them quite a jar. With 
an active campaign next summer the 
international locals should be able to 
control all work in this district and 
thus make better conditions for our 
respective crafts possible.” 

Business Agent Hargreaves, of 
Carpenters Local, 452, Vancouver, 
also writes of the lull in work due to 
the severe weather and the influx of 
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many workers. This local has en- 
dorsed the five-day week and it is 
hoped its establishment will help re- 
lieve the unemployment situation. 


Chicago Engineers Union 


J. G. Bennema, of the Engineers 
Union of Chicago, gives an interest- 
ing account of the service the union is 
rendering that city. His story fol- 
lows: 

That the individual power plant 
and operating engineer thereof should 
be placed in the museum alongside the 
dodo bird and other pre-historic cu- 
riosities is a fallacy that has gained 
considerable credence through the 
propaganda of the large power in- 
terests throughout this country and 
Canada. 

The ever-growing membership of 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers and the benefits that it has 
brought, and is daily bringing, to its 
members is the best proof against this 
oft-repeated falsehood. 

In the Chicago industrial district 
alone there are some ten locals affili- 
ated with the international body and 
they are all in a flourishing condi- 
tion. 

Because of its importance as an in- 
dustrial as well as union center, Chi- 
cago has the eyes of the nation fo- 
cused on its every activity. The 
working conditions and wage scales 
of union men here are bound in some 
measure to affect the wages and con- 
ditions of locals throughout the land. 
A few lines relative to changes in two 
of its largest locals should be of in- 
terest. 
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Local No. 569, composed of hoist- 
ing and steam shovel engineers, was 
reorganized and is now known as 
Local No. 150. For many years No. 
569 had jurisdiction over all hoisting 
' and steam-shovel work in and about 
Chicago and Cook County. In the 
reorganization the jurisdiction has 
been enlarged to take in several of the 
adjoining counties. 

In the project of straightening the 
Chicago River there were from forty 
to fifty shovel engineers employed for 
over a year. In the erection of the 
Merchandise Mart, the largest build- 
ing in the world, more than sixty 
hoisting engineers were employed. 
These jobs are a fair sample of the 
class of work intrusted to these engi- 
neers. 

At a banquet held recently cele- 
brating the completion of the Chicago 
River straightening, the City Engi- 
neer of Chicago said, ““Without the 
splendid support of the engineering 
force that labored with us, shoulder 
to shoulder, on this gigantic task the 
completion of it would have been im- 
possible.” 

The other change of importance 
was the consolidation of Local No. 
629 and Local No. 399, with a total 
membership of more than 3,500 
members, making the largest local in 
the international body. These en- 
gineers are employed in the business 
district office buildings, theaters, 
laundries, manufacturing establish- 
ments and other individual plants 
throughout the city. 

The results that are being obtained 
by concentrating the power of organi- 
zation into one central force where 
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all of the business representatives and 
officers can meet to compare notes and 
eliminate lost motion, as well as profit 
by one another’s experiences, is prov- 
ing the wisdom of this new undertak- 
ing. 

Local No. 399 has its central office 
at 841 W. Washington Boulevard, 
within easy reach of the Loop, or 
business district, and to any other sec- 
tion of the city. Individual offices and 
a conference room are available for 
the general transaction of business. A 
meeting hall with a seating capacity 
for 800 persons adjoins the main 
office. Meetings of business repre- 
sentatives are held semi-weekly and 
meetings for members are held semi- 
monthly. 

A complete card index system with 
data on members and another for 
ready reference to existing agree- 
ments with various firms, and for ref- 
erence to those with whom negotia- 
tions for agreements are under way, 
are available and help to expedite 
routine matters. Modern office equip- 
ment with switchboard telephone con- 
nections to the various offices and an 
efficient office personnel place this 
union business headquarters on a par 
with any modern industrial concern. 

There are several small locals in 
the outlying districts of Chicago that 
realize it would be to their advantage 
to follow this modern consolidation 
move by pooling their interests and 
they are now negotiating among 
themselves with that object in view. 

Locals such as No. 556, whose 
members are employed as engineers in 
the pumping stations, City Hall and 
other municipal buildings, and No. 
143, which is composed exclusively of 
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school building engineer custodians, 
will always be in a better position to 
protect and further their interests by 
remaining as individual bodies. 

The pumping-station and munici- 
pal-building engineers receive their 
appropriation through the finance 
committee of the City Council and 
work under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Public Works and 
the City Engineer. 

School-building engineer custodians 
are employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation direct. This department of 
the city service is an individual civic 
body and feceives its authority and 
revenue independent of the incorpor- 
ated city government. The repre- 
sentatives of the  school-engineer 
custodians make their agreement con- 
cerning wages and working conditions 
with the members of the Board of 
Education and work under the direct 
supervision of the chief engineer of 
the Board of Education. 

Both the members of Local No. 
556 and No. 143 are civil service em- 
ployees and contribute to the munici- 
pal employees pension fund. Though 
employed in two of the most impor- 
tant branches of the city service their 
duties and functions are so widely 
separated that it can be easily real- 
ized, as stated before, that it is to 
their best interests to remain as indi- 
vidual bodies. 

There is also a local union com- 
posed of fire-fighting engineers, un- 
der the direction of the city Fire 
Marshal, but we will leave that for 
an individual story sometime in the 
future. 

In conclusion to this brief review 
of a small branch of the engineering 
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field, let me state that steam is still 
the dominant factor in the power 
field. Approximately 70 per cent of 
our entire electrical output is gen- 
erated from steam power; and in the 
sections of the United States and 
Canada where climatic conditions de- 
mand heat and ventilation for com- 
fort, steam as a factor of power will 
increase as the true value of mechani- 
cal ventilation is realized. 


Federal Employees Local No. 25 


Local No. 25, of Boston, of the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, began the new year with the 
installation of officers for 1930. The 
new administration starts with en- 
couraging prospects for the coming 
year, writes Alcott W. Stockwell, of 
that union. 

Following the business session at 
the January monthly meeting the 
members repaired to Robert Burns 
Hall in the Caledonia Building, cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Appleton streets, 
where they were joined by friends 
and relatives for the always enjoyable 
inauguration ball. 

Contrasted with the inauguration 
exercises this month was the valedic- 
tory last November of an immigra- 
tion officer who retired from the Fed- 
eral Civil Service at the age of 72. 
After reaching the regular retire- 
ment age of 70 this inspector, under 
the regulations, secured an extension 
of two years. Further extension be- 
ing denied his retirement became 
compulsory. His brother officers 
gave him a farewell banquet at the 
Boston City Club. Interspersed with 
the eulogies on that occasion was the 
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presentation of a very serviceable 
traveling bag. 

Responding to the addresses of 
welcome and departure the retiring 
officer recalled the early history of 
the organized retirement movement 
for government employees which had 
its inception some 25 or 30 years ago. 
The VU. S. Civil Service Retirement 
Association in the early days served a 
useful purpose in keeping the subject 
before Congress and educating the 
personnel of the civil service. For 
years, however, Congressional action 
was delayed by the failure of the civil 
service employees to agree on a defi- 
nite plan. Some favored a straight 
pension like that of the British civil 
service to which the employees make 
no contribution. Others advocated a 
straight contributory plan under 
which the employees would contrib- 


ute from their salaries a sufficient 
sum to pay the entire amount of their 
pension or annuity. Still others were 
in favor of a 50-50 scheme whereby 
the government and the employees 
would contribute equal amounts to 
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the retirement fund. A large ma- 
jority of the postal employees seemed 
to favor the straight pension plan. 
Employees of the other departments 
of the government were divided 
among themselves. Few Congress- 
men, apparently, looked with favor 
on the straight pension idea while a 
number of them were on record in 
advocacy of the straight contributory 
plan. Eventually the civil service em- 
ployees got together and agreed on a 
bill representing a compromise all 
round but which, if passed, would at 
least place Congress on record as 
recognizing the retirement principle, 
and leaving the employees to work 
out a more satisfactory plan in fu- 
ture. The first retirement bill for 
civil service employees was passed by 
Congress in 1920 and, with some 
modifications, is in effect today. A 
bill embodying an amendment of 
the present retirement act is now in 
the hands of Congress. If enacted 
into law it will liberalize to some ex- 
tent the terms of the existing statute. 


BIRD-FLOWER 


In the marsh-and pickerel weed 
Where the clotted lilies lead 

And trail their secret roots on tether 
Green, here the sunlit feather 

Of the red-winged blackbird sprays 
In dewy bath, cuts and frays 

His water-twin, perches swaying 
On the reed, scarcely weighing, 
Spreads his wings with epaulets 
Flashing scarlet, flutes three jets 
Of liquid music as he bursts 

A singing-flower, as he thirsts 


And drinks his music back . . . 


again 


That winging flower with scarlet stain! 


Ruty LancLtanp HOo.serc. 





ECONOMIC 


STATISTICS 


MORE MILLIONAIRES OR MORE WAGES 


lished tell an astonishing story 

of income in 1928. The report 
gives preliminary figures from returns 
filed to August 31, 1929. Although 
the final figures will be somewhat dif- 
ferent when all returns are in, the 
striking facts are too well substan- 
tiated to be materially changed. 

There has been an amazing increase 
in wealth in one year for those with in- 
comes of $5,000 a year and over. 
There were 936,473 ° persons who re- 
ported incomes of $5,000 or over, an 
increase of 49,108 since 1927, and 
these persons had received nearly two 
and a half billion dollars more ($2,- 
474,000,000) in income than the year 
before. The total income reported 
was $16,339,000,000 in 1928, as com- 
pared to $13,865,000,000 in 1927. 

The larger part of this huge in- 
crease in income went to those who 
already had $100,000 a year or 
over. They received $1,562,000,000 
more in 1928 than the year before, 
while those with incomes over $5,000 
and under $100,000 received an in- 
crease of $912,000,000. 

The number of persons receiving 
large incomes also increased. There 
were 496 millionaires—that is, 496 
with incomes of. over a million a 
year—as compared to 283 the year 
before, and 4,713 more who had in- 
comes of over $100,000. Those with 


Tish income tax figures just pub- 


* These and following figures are from reports 
of the U. S. Treasury. The preliminary figures 
for each year are used, including all returns filed 
by August 31. 


incomes over $5,000 and under 
$100,000 added 44,392 to their num- 
ber. The figures are as follows: 
Number Receiving 
1927 1928 
876,298 920,690 


Over $100,000 11,067 15,780 
Over 1 million 283 496 


What has been the source of this 
huge increase in wealth? Chiefly 
speculation on the stock exchange, but 
also the increased earnings of 
corporations. The greatest increases 
were in profits from the sale of stocks 
and other kinds of capital. These 
transactions brought in $4,786,000,- 
000 in 1928, as compared to $2,811;- 
000,000 in 1927, an increase of 
$1,975,000,000, or 70 per cent. 
Higher dividend payments also 
brought increased incomes to many. 
In 1928 total dividend payments were 
$6,900,000,000,? as compared with 
$6,423,000,000 in 1927; and those 
corporations which reported a net 
income earned $9,537,000,000 in 
1928 against $8,068,000,000 in 1927, 
an increase of 18 per cent. 

Wages also increased in this period, 
but unfortunately, we have no com- 
plete figures to show developments in 
all occupations. Our only reports 
are for manufacturing and railroads. 
Wages in manufacturing were 1.5 per 
cent higher in 1928 than 1927, and 
on railroads 1.8 per cent more. 

But although those who were em- 
ployed earned more, there were many 
laid off who were paid nothing at all 


Incomes of 
$5,000-100,000 


* Estimate by David Friday. 
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by these industries. 
great industrial groups, employing 
over one-third of all wage-earners, 
fewer persons were employed than 
in 1927, and the total amount 
paid out in wages was less. That is, 
the total purchasing power of wage- 
earners in manufacturing and on rail- 
roads was less in 1928 than 1927. 
While there are doubtless some occu- 
pations in the service industries, such 
as filling stations, hotels, moving pic- 
tures, beauty parlors, which are tak- 
ing on more workers, they do not 
seem to be able to give work to all 
who are laid off by the introduction 
of new machines and labor-saving de- 
vices. Studies of the unemployed,’ 
estimates of total employment * in the 
last few years show that only a small 
portion of those displaced are find- 
ing work in the “newer” industries * 
and that the total proportion of our 
population who are gainfully em- 
ployed is decreasing. 

This problem of machine displace- 
ment, then, is cutting’ into wage- 
earners’ buying power. Wages should 
increase at a more rapid rate among 
those employed to compensate. 

Another problem faces us. Huge 
increases in wealth have provided 
surplus income which has greatly in- 
creased gambling on the stock ex- 
change, while there are still hundreds 
of thousands of persons who have not 
enough to live on. In 1927 there 
were nearly 2,000,000 in manufac- 
turing industries whose average in- 
come was between $737 and $989 a 
year. The Department of Labor 
budget for supporting a family of 
five in health and decency in 1927 was 
$2,350 a year. In addition, there 
were 1,293,600 common laborers in 


In both these. 
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manufacturing and 593,900 bitumin- 
ous coal miners whose earnings prob- 
ably average a good deal less than 
$1,200 a year, either from low wages 
or irregular employment. Besides 
this, there are large numbers of clerks 
in stores who receive very low pay 
and there is low-paid labor in other 
occupations. An example of these are 
the clerks in five and ten cent stores 
who receive an average of $624 a 
year.* We can estimate conservatively 
that well over 5,000,000 persons have 
to live and support their families on a 
wage which leaves them without many 
of the essentials for healthful living. 

Secretary of Labor Davis estimated 
that, “taken together with their fam- 
ilies and their dependents . . . we 
have among us from ten to twenty 
million people who do not share 
as they should in the prosperity en- 
joyed by the rest of us.” 

Now increases in wages are spent 
directly to buy new goods. Give the 
5,000,000 lowest-paid workers an in- 
crease of only $1 a week and you pro- 
vide a purchasing fund of $260,000,- 
000 which will be spent for shoes, 
clothing, food, bedding, furniture and 
a hundred and one other products of 
industry. Add $1 a week to the 
wages of 10,000,000 who already re- 
ceive a moderately good income and 
you will have a fund of $520,000,000 
spent largely for such products as 
automobiles, radios, better homes, 
medical care, special education, books 
and other wants which will stimulate 
industry and professional work. 


* By Isadore Lubin, Brookings Institution. 
* Brookmire. 
* Based on a study in 1918 and brought up to 


date by the Labor Bureau, Inc. 
*Study made by Women’s Bureau. 














EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS OF RISING WAGES 


Increases in large incomes, on the 
other hand, while they are spent to a 
certain extent for products of indus- 
try and services, tend to create surplus 
wealth and with it a problem of in- 
vestment. Too much money invested 
in securities on the stock market raises 
security prices and creates serious 
dangers. Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, discusses this problem as 
follows :’ 

“A final and still more profound 
problem raised by the recent security 
panic, consists in the proper disposi- 
tion of American surplus capital. For 
several years past, all signs have 
clearly shown that this surplus capital 
was very great, and that it was being 
absorbed by investment in securi- 
ties. . . . By 1929, this tendency, as 
I have shown, resulted in a temporary 
over-financing of American industry 
on a long-term basis. . . . Granted 
that our surplus of capital in this 
country is likely to be great in coming 
years—and I for one believe that it 
will be—we are liable alternately to 
face the necessity either of making 


* Address before Transportation Club . . . 
Philadelphia, Jan. 25, 1930. 
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dangerous loans abroad or raising the 
level of American security prices. I 
think our recent security price-infla- 
tion has been due to just this situa- 
tion, and unless new and safe fields 
for the investment of European 
as well as American capital are 
opened, I am not certain that future 
capital inflation, both here and 
abroad, can be prevented either by 
private discrimination or public law.” 

Would it not make for a far 
healthier condition industrially and 
socially to invest a larger portion of 
industrial earnings in raising the 
workers’ wages? Increasing wage- 
earner buying power stimulates in- 
dustry and increases industrial earn- 
ings and profits in the long run. 
Money invested in higher wages piles 
up future gains for all through in- 
creased industrial activity. 

However, while many of us see 
this fact clearly, to bring it to pass is 
another matter. Actually to provide 
higher wages for the millions with 
subnormal living standards is the 
problem which challenges industrial 
executives, labor, and all interested in 
keeping the balance of economic and 
social progress. 


EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS OF RISING WAGES 


GLANCE into the past shows 

A the truly amazing progress 

wage-earners have made since 

the days before trade-union standards 
were widely recognized. 

In 1840, a machinist in New York 
State * received from $1.25 to $1.50 a 
day and worked 60 hours a week. 
For the next two decades there was 
very little increase in average wage 
rates, although in good years they 
sometimes reached $1.75 a day. By 
1870, the average rate had risen to 


$2.43, but it stayed at about this level 
until after the new century. Hours 
also stayed at about 60 a week. By 
1907,” they had made further gains; 
hours were 54 a week, and earnings 
averaged $3.25 for 9 hours and $3.61 
for 10 hours, in New York City. By 
1924 machinists in New York City 
were working a 48-hour week and 
getting an average rate of 85 cents an 
hour, or $6.80 for 8 hours. In 84 
years wages increased from $1.25 to 
$1.50 a day for a 60-hour week, to 
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$6.80 for an 8-hour day with a 48- 
hour week. 

Similarly for molders. In 1853, a 
molder in Pennsylvania earned $1.50 
a day and worked 60 hours a week. 
By 1924, molders in Philadelphia 
were working a 48-hour week and re- 
ceiving $7.75 for 8 hours work. The 
table below shows their progress. 


Molders in Pennsylvania 


Wages Hours 
Year per day per week 
Ec aade eee cad $1.50 60 
ee eo 2.52 60 
Philadelphia 
a ae $3.40 (10 hrs.) 56 
esa waes Dewi a 7.75 (8 hrs.) 48 


A pattern maker in Massachusetts 
in 1845 earned $1.56 a day and 
worked a 72-hour week. From these 
exhausting hours and low pay, pat- 
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tern makers have gradually improved 
their conditions until in 1924 a pat- 
tern maker in Boston worked a 44- 
hour week and earned $7.20 for 8 
hours.’ The following table tells the 
story of their progress: 


Pattern Makers in Massachusetts 


Wages Hours 
Year per-day per week 
Dt Giscketsnemcbe $1.56 72 
MY 6s csdéwcncess 1.94 62 
Sere 2.73 60 
RET aie ee roe See 2.67 60 

Boston * 
PER ee oe $3.23 (934 hrs.) 54 
SE, Whewewawwaores 7.20 (8 hrs.) 44 


* Figures in this article are from Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 499, History of 
Wages. In all cases figures represent averages 
for all employed in the trade, whether union or 
non-union. 

* These figures are for manufacturing and 
jobbing shops. 

* Figures for wood patterns in jobbing shops. 


ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED 


American industries and 2,002,- 

923 were injured. The enormous 
human cost of our industrial products 
is unknown to the large majority of 
those who use them. These figures 
mean that approximately 1 man in 
every 15 who earn their living as 
workers is either killed or injured 
each year. This is one of the many 
serious risks the wage-earner’s family 
has to bear. 

But a very large proportion of 
these accidents are unnecessary. For 
experience has proved that where the 
necessary effort is made most of these 
accidents can be prevented. 

Even in the iron and steel industry, 


ie 1927, 10,438 men were killed in 


where men are working with molten 
metal and giant machines, accidents 
have been enormously decreased. In 
1910, there were 75 accidents per mil- 
lion man-hours worked; in 1927 there 
were only 20. In other industries 
also, where dangers are great, pre- 
vention programs have decreased acci- 
dents. In cement plants the record 
covers eight years, 1919 to 1927; 
accidents per million man-hours were 
reduced from 43 to 14. In paper 
mills in seven years, from 46 to 27. 
In chemical plants in four years, from 
25 to 18. And in one year accidents 
on power presses were reduced from 
24 to 19. 

—Dept. Labor, Bul. 490. 




















UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


I. Unemployment by Cities’ 
All Other Trades 


Building Trades 
NN ot a ars sonal 35 41 
| ee 25 23 
Birmingham, Ala............ 40 45 
osc cceese8ows 33 37 
a iin Sua dn san-00) 000 35 42 
a sce eke knew 47 51 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ............ 36 39 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 36 39 
TUE. oc wncscecceans 36 45 
8” eee 28 39 
Jossey City, NW. J... 2.2... 35 33 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 29 37 
Milwaukee, Wis.............. 32 33 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 32 34 
New York, N. Y......... adit 40 45 
Omaha, Nebraska............ 31 36 
SS arr 37 46 
Philadelphia, Pa............. 37 43 
ss ee 41 39 
San Antonio, Texas.......... 33 42 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 25 27 
ee 45 49 
re 34 38 
Washington, D.C............ 29 33 


4 
8 
12 
6 
20 
10 
12 
9 
17 
11 
20 
16 
6 
11 
15 
7 
12 
14 
6 
3 
10 
10 
172 
3 


4 
9 
8 
9 
20 
10 
10 
10 
17 
13 
21 
16 
5 
12 
17 
7 
13 
15 
6 
4 
10 
10 
17,2 
3 


II. Unemployment by Trades 


All 

Year Month Trades 
SGOT TCE CCCP TET EET 18 
SN kivchaweeawhiwked acta 18 
NE cad ick doldd weal tke we ae 18 
SEE ts. ona cuuak ela geunineans 16 
EE Se ee ee 13 
Bs 5s ce axngriamuiwd dwrareas Sues 11 
ne eer nee 15 
ES SG adwnn satadmednan mam 15 
i nace decagund chumitees 14 
0 Ee ee ee es 12 
Sree eee er rye 11 
PE 2 bids odin Geneon eK wanes 9 
ES ee eee eee 9 
Bellis 65 sts 66 de o'es ene dn ae 9 
Sete eee re ee ee 10 
En ie ad ie be wrelb ae wae ee sath 11 
ES s. cdsn racceseenreueunp-neaee 12 
Siw ad bate wmathe ona see 16 
Se sc cdn ccenweesewnnae 20 
ELS Jcwbdais kata eenanae 22 


(*) Reports from identical unions. 


figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Building 
Trades 
36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
32 


38 
43 


Printing 
Trades 
4 


An PP WEE WWE UU EP PRU 


Total, All Trades 
Jan. 1930 Feb. 1930 Jan. 1930 Feb. 1930 Jan. 1930 Feb. 1930 


9 
16 
19 
16 
23 
23 
17 
23 
24 
19 
26 
19 
12 
17 
22 
13 
20 
22 
18 

9 
12 
17 
23,? 
10 


Metal 
Trades 
18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 


— OO ss Un UI Oh =1 0 OO 


_ 


15 
18 


11 
15 
17 
19 
25 
24 
16 
25 
27 
25 
25 
21 
12 
19 
26 
14 
23 
25 
18 
11 
12 
17 
24,? 
12 


All Other 
Trades 


10 


12 
13 


For an explanation of the collection and computation of the 


(?) High percentage of unemployment due chiefly to large number of deep-sea fishermen out of work. 


(*) Preliminary. 
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HIGH WAGES INCREASE PROSPERITY 


show the growing realization that high wages and an increasing stand- 


‘Tae following quotations from prominent business men and economists 


ard of living are the foundation of American prosperity. 


There are 


Over 27,000,000 wage-earners in the United States, with an income of 
more than $31,060,000,000 a year. Industry depends on their purchases for 


a very large proportion of its sales. 


PROSPERITY DOES NOT DEPEND ON 
SPECULATION 


“Does prosperity depend on speculation? Cer- 
tainly not real prosperity. 

“Real prosperity depends on a growing popula- 
tion reasonably at work, getting fair pay, and 
educated to an increasing standard of living. 

“Real prosperity depends on improving man- 
agement, market demand studies, equipment 
brought up to date, methods of cost reduction 
introduced, expenditures made effective.”—Col. 
Benjamin A. Franklin, President, Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts. 


HIGH WAGES PROMOTE BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


“One of the most hopeful signs for the imme- 
diate future is a new attitude toward wages in 


such times as these. Just before the last great 
period of depression employers began to cut off 
millions of dollars in wages. They seem now 
to realize that it is poor business to destroy your 
own consumer. An economist who has attended 
a score of meetings of directors of big corpora- 
tions in recent weeks told me that while most 
of them considered possible means of cutting 
unit costs not one thought of lowering wages. 

“Business at last is coming to realize the fact 
that consumption alone regulates production 
and that, with adequate buying power, trade 
must go ahead.”—W. T. Foster, Director, Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research. 


DETROIT RETAIL STORES FEEL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Retail trade continues below normal in prac- 
tically all lines, but merchants anticipate a 
gradual improvement following the rise in the 
employment curve.”—Bradstreet’s. 
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A GREAT EPOCH IN THE MARCH OF 
CIVILIZATION 


“The United States was the pioneer in big 
scale operations on the interchange plan... . 
As a nation we still hold the lead . . . and this 
advantage . .. has enabled us to be a large 
factor in introducing another great innovation 
that is destined to go down in history as the 
creator of the third epoch in the march of civili- 
zation—high wages... . 

“High wages were forced more or less un- 
willingly on the manufacturer and to avoid too 
high costs he was compelled to adopt every 
labor-saving device possible. 

“These improvements almost invariably had 
the ultimate effect of lowering costs.”—Herbert 
H. Dow, President, Dow Chemical Co. 


HIGH WAGES MAKE AMERICA LEADING 
CONSUMER 


“Examination of the consumption of the most 
important ordinary commodities throws rather 
a striking light on what the purchasing power 
of the American people means in world economy. 
The population of the United States constitutes 
about 7 per cent of the total world population. 
Yet that 7 per cent consumes 48 per cent of the 
world’s total production of coffee, 53 per cent 
of all the tin, 56 per cent of the crude rubber, 
21 per cent of the sugar, 72 per cent of the raw 
silk, 36 per cent of the coal, 42 per cent of the 
pig iron, 47 per cent of the copper, 69 per cent 
of the crude petroleum; and out of nearly 32,- 
000,000 automobiles in use in the world on the 
first of January, 1929, 24,000,000 were to be 
found in these United States."—Ogden Mills, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 





STEADY WORK—STEADY BUSINESS 
URTAILMENT of production lays off thousands of wage-earners each 


year. This is one of the workers’ greatest hardships, causing incalcul- 
. able suffering to those whose work is their only income. In two indus- 
tries curtailments have been particularly severe in the last few years—textiles 


and automobiles. 


These sudden cuts in production used to be considered a 


necessary evil, but business men are now beginning to realize that they do not 
pay. Regularity of work is the more efficient method. 


A BETTER WAY IN TEXTILES 


“In textile circles, however, there is a growing 
opinion that the mills must get away from the 
necessity of drastic curtailment at intervals dur- 
ing the year. More attention is being paid to 
the idea of budgeting production year in and 
year out. Leading mill men feel that the in- 
dustry can not continue to remain on a basis that 
demands drastic curtailment every year. The 
cost of curtailment is high; it entails an addi- 
tional expense that makes it even more difficult 
to get prices back on a sound basis.”—Journal 
of Commerce, Special Report from Charlotte, 
S. C. 

“*The trouble with the textile industry is not 
overproduction, but underselling,’ asserted 
Capt. Ellison Smythe, one of the pioneer textile 
execitives of the two Carolinas. He has always 
opposed shutting down the mills. In more than 
forty years of operation (one of his mills) 
there was never any curtailment of production, 
and the same was true of a number of other 
South Carolina mills operated by him.”—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


RESEARCH SHOWS HOW 


“Study and research show that American in- 
dustry can be piloted around rocks which some- 
times threaten it.”"—John G. Lonsdale, Presi- 
dent, St. Louis Branch of the American Bankers 
Association. 

“Stressing the need of orderly production and 
merchandising, department heads emphasized 
the necessity of extending marketing research 
and intensive sales efforts.”—Journal of Com- 
merce, reporting conference of Textile Insti- 
tute with Secretary of Commerce Lamont. 


AUTOMOBILES 


“One of the responsibilities that weigh most 
heavily upon a business manager is to provide 
continuous employment. 
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“Industry never can be on a sound basis 
when unemployment is widespread. For genera- 
tions unemployment has been regarded as a 
sort of necessary evil. Now, however, people 
are beginning to doubt whether this evil can 
not be conquered. 

“I believe much unemployment is due to un- 
wise production methods. The period of heavy 
selling comes, and the plan of the average manu- 
facturer seems to be to rush production, to keep 
his factory running day and night, and perhaps 
Sundays, to meet the demand. 

“The demand slackens and he shuts down his 
plant, leaving his employees to their own re- 
sources. There is something fundamentally 
wrong, unwise and unscientific in this procedure. 

“In the case of our own plant, before our 
production year starts we gather from every 
available source data as to the business out- 
look and our probable demand. 

“Armed with this information, we decide what 
the year’s production should be. Then, roughly 
we divide by twelve the number of cars to be 
produced during the year and this gives our 
monthly production. 

“But this necessitates large storage facilities 
and the tying up of a lot of capital and that 
brings me to another proposition that is funda- 
mental, if the employment and earning power 
of the worker are to be stabilized. 

“Every manufacturer whose business will 
allow it should regard as a prime essential the 
creation of a reserve fund that will enable him 
to keep production on an even keel, and carry 
surplus stock to the periods when there is heavy 
demand in the market for his goods. 

“True, it will cost him some money in interest 
on capital invested, but this will be far more 
than offset by lower production costs, by the 
contentment of his employees, by their zeal and 
loyalty and by lessening the turnover in labor 
which is always expensive.”"—Alvin Macauley, 
President, Packard Motor Co. 








NOISE IN A MACHINE SHOP 


A. W. LEHMAN 
Secretary, Cotton Belt Lodge No. 51, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Ark., read in the local paper a 
statement by Dr. Arnold 
Kegel, Health Commissioner of Chi- 
cago, commenting on unnecessary 
noise in cities and its direct effect on 
health and efficiency. He wrote the 
Commissioner a letter in which he 
outlined his experience as follows: 
“T have been a railroad machinist, 
and I will be sixty-nine years old in 
December; therefore, I believe that 
I am old enough to know just what I 
am talking about. Some twenty years 
ago, while employed at the local Cot- 
ton Belt shops here, I noticed that I 
began to have dizzy spells. This con- 
tinued for some time, and I decided 
to consult my physician. I called at 
his office but did not find him. How- 
ever, I did notice that as soon as I 
was away from the shops and noise, 
my dizziness was not so acute and 
later would disappear. I also noticed 
that my appetite became affected; 
what I ate seemed to give me no 
strength and at times I would almost 
fall asleep while operating my ma- 
chine. This condition steadily grew 
worse; headaches of great severity 
came along with the dizzy feeling. I 
knew that I wasn’t bilious. While 
reading in a family doctor book, I 
came across this suggestion in regard 
to nervous headaches—to the effect 
that these were most generally caused 


A aces seed in in Pine Bluff, 


from noise. I tried out the simple 
expedient of placing cotton in my 
ears to deaden the terrific blasts from 
the various machines and engines, 
and to my surprise I began to note an 
improved physical condition. I also 
gained about fifteen pounds in weight 
in approximately six weeks. 

“Had I known this sooner, my 
whole physical and mental condition 
would have been protected from the 
noise, and naturally I would have 
been a better man and more valuable 
to my employer, and a better provider 
for my family. From my own ex- 
perience I know that noise is a con- 
stant drain on the nervous system, 
causing one to become irritable and 
affecting their entire disposition. 
Noise I believe is primarily respon- 
sible for so much of the divorce evil 
that has gripped our nation. The 
unending clamor, the never ceasing 
din of our machine age, is fast wreck- 
ing our men and women and children, 
destroying their bodies and impairing 
their mental capabilities. Much of 
the unrest in our big industrial cen- 
ters to-day, I believe, is attributed to 
the unnecessary noise that pervades 
these centers. 

“T honestly believe that big busi- 
ness could realize big dividends as 
well as assist greatly in the upbuild- 
ing of the physical and mental con- 
dition of our people in the elimina- 
tion of our noise evil.” 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GeER- 
MANY, by Mollie Ray Carroll. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. 
C., 1929. 126 pp. Price $2. Reviewed 
by Florence Peterson, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Miss Carroll’s study is a thorough and 
careful analysis of the historical develop- 
ment and present law dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance and public employment 
exchanges in Germany. The book is full 
of factual data with ample interpretative 
delineation. It is presented in such a clear, 
understandable fashion that any layman, 
interested in the problems of unemploy- 
ment or public employment offices, will 
gain much valuable information by reading 
it. The author clearly states, however, 
that this German system is an outgrowth 
of Germany’s experimentation and needs 
and is not necessarily, in whole or in part, 
adaptable to any other country. 

As early as the first half of the nin 
teenth century trades unions, consumers’ - 
cooperatives, several employers and a num- 
ber of local communities were responsible 
for various kinds of unemployment insur- 
ance schemes. The same problems that 
created unemployment assistance also gave 
rise to employment exchanges. Beginning 
as local projects, by 1918 there was in both 
a definite trend toward centralization. 

The Treaty of Versailles released six 
million soldiers to civil life, reduced Ger- 
man territory 13.05 per cent and threw 
thousands of workers in war industries out 
of employment. During the subsequent 
nine years the assisted unemployed ex- 
ceeded one million upon four different oc- 
casions. In one month in 1926 the number 
assisted equaled one in every thirty of the 
population. The very size of the problem, 
with its impossible burden on charity funds 
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(one-third of the city budgets were already 
being expended for poor relief without car- 
ing for unemployment cases), forced Ger- 
many to provide a national system. The 
various plans tried out incorporated three 
lines of activity: 

First. Financial assistance to the un- 
employed. The relief measures of 1918 
and 1919 were changed in 1920 to an un- 
employment insurance plan whereby the 
employers and workers each contributed 
one-third, the national and local govern- 
ments each one-sixth. By 1923 the finan- 
cial strain was too great for the govern- 
ment and the plan was so changed that 
employers and employees bore the entire ex- 
pense except in emergency cases. 

Second. A nation-wide placement system 
to assist people to get work. Employment 
exchanges were put in the hands of the 
Minister of Labor and employers were re- 
quired to give two weeks’ notice before 
laying off and in many cases required to 
employ a certain number of war veterans. 

Third. A program of public works or 
what was termed “Productive Unemploy- 
ment Relief.” Loans and subsidies were 
made to local communities and even pri- 
vate concerns to stimulate the building of 
railroads, canals, waterways and dwelling 
houses. 

Part II of the volume is a detailed ex- 
planation of the National Insurance Law 
enacted in July, 1927, to overcome the 
many difficulties and deficiencies of the 
measures tried out during the nine pre- 
vious years. The main features as de- 
scribed are: 

1. The basis of support is equal, com- 
pulsory contributions by employers and em- 
ployees, not to exceed 3 per cent of the 
wages. Collections are made through the 
same agency which collects health insur- 
ance and benefits are paid out through the 
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local labor exchanges. A large enough re- 
serve is held in the national office to care 
for 600,000 unemployed for three months. 
Membership is compulsory for most wage 
and salaried persons earning less than 6,000 
marks a year. Reduction of rates is limited 
to districts ; a gradation of contributions ac- 
cording to risks of any particular plant or 
industry is considered negligible as a gain 
in one plant in regularity of work is made 
at the expense of another so long as trade 
fluctuations remain unsolved. 

2. Eligibility to benefits. A recipient of 
unemployment insurance must have worked 
26 weeks during the preceding year in a 
compulsory insured occupation and must be 
able and willing to work. Benefits nor- 
mally last 26 weeks, although exceptions 
can be made on all these provisions for 
eligibility. Rates of benefits are based on 
the average remuneration received the pre- 
vious three months of employment. For 
convenience, workers are divided into 
eleven wage classes, benefits being graded 
from 75 per cent of wages in the lowest 
group to 35 per cent in the highest. Sup- 
plementary allowances are given for de- 
pendent members of the family. 

3. Administration. The employment ex- 
change is an essential element of the Ger- 
man unemployment insurance and the two 
are integrated into an inseparable unit. The 
administration is put into the hands of an 
autonomous body called the Reichsanstalt. 
In addition to the national office at Berlin 
are district and local offices. The bounda- 
ries of the local and district offices are not 
political divisions which removes them 
from the usual type of political control. 
The administrative councils are composed 
of an equal number of representatives of 
employers, employees, and public authori- 
ties. ‘Thus the balance of power is given 
to employers and employees which gives 
the governing committees a quasi-industrial 
character. The executives and chairmen 
of the board of directors are appointed and 
have the status of federal civil-service of- 
ficials. All other employees are under 
terms similar to private contract which, it 
is hoped, will eliminate “bureaucracy and 
slipshod work of lifetime appointees.” 
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Tue New INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND 
Waces, by W. Jett Lauck. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, New York and 
London, 1929. 308 pp. Price $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Charles A. Gulick, Jr., Uni- 


versity of California. 


Readers of the FEDERATIONIST, whether 
workers by hand or by hair, need no in- 
troduction to W. Jett Lauck. For a 
good number of years now he has been 
working and writing in the field of what 
may be termed labor economics and has 
contributed materially to our knowledge of 
that field and to the advancement of the 
position of working men and women. 
Heretofore his writing has tended to em- 
phasize the factual and practical aspects of 
the problems with which he has concerned 
himself, but in this latest book he begins by 
saying that in it he has attempted so far 
as possible “to eliminate all statistical com- 
pilations or concrete data.” His real pur- 
pose “has been to analyze and bring to 
light the extraordinary changes which have 
occurred during recent years in thought and 
action relative to theories of wage deter- 
mination and the principles regulating the 
participation of employees in the output of 
industry.” And as his sub-title indicates 
Mr. Lauck considers that “radical changes” 
have come in since the World War and 
that they have “created the present era of 
prosperity.” 

The exact nature of the “new industrial 
revolution” is not made as clear cut as 
might be desired. At times ‘the author 
leans toward an emphasis on technological 
changes but usually the revolution seems to 
have been one in “attitude.” At any rate 
a group of industrialists and public officials, 
of whom one of the chief figures was Her- 
bert Hoover, receive credit for “inaugurat- 
ing” the new era in 1923. By this time 
the then Secretary of Commerce and others 
were advancing the ideas that seemed so 
startling to many at the time but have now 
become more or less common property. 
Briefly stated, the contention was that 
there could be no return to “normalcy” in 
1923 if that meant a deflation of wages, 
prices and volume of physical production 
to the levels of 1913. Moreover, such an 
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attempt was undesirable even if possible, 
for within the intervening decade there had 
been an increase in productive efficiency 
which permitted increases in wages at the 
same time that costs were reduced, prices 
to consumers lowered, and profits to busi- 
ness men at least maintained. 

The greater part of the book is taken up 
with, the development of a “living” wage 
theory, of a “productive efficiency” wage 
theory, and an explanation of the fusing of 
these two. In the process of this develop- 
ment a survey is made of various cost-of- 
living studies and wage-arbitration pro- 
ceedings which have contributed toward the 
changing of wage policies in the past 25 or 
30 years. The extensive quotations from 
these studies and awards are particularly 
illuminating. Further support for various 
parts of his argument is supplied by Mr. 
Lauck in the form of additional extensive 
quotations from economists, statesmen, pub- 
licists, spokesmen for religious organiza- 
tions, employers and labor leaders, so that 
by the time he reaches Chapter VIII he 
considers himself justified in heading it: 
“Acceptance and General Application of 
the Theory of Productive Efficiency.” 

But in his concluding chapter the author 
devotes a section to the following topic: 
“A practical, constructive method of wage 
fixation necessary” (p. 282). And in this 
section we find that industrial leaders have 
accepted the living wage only “in princi- 
ple,” very few of them even having “given 
thought to a concrete method for working 
out” the principle. This seems to confirm 
a lurking suspicion that has been in the 
reviewer's mind since he read in the intro- 
duction that “no general, practical method 
was worked out for guaranteeing to labor 
a definite share in the increased productive 
efficiency of industry. This remains to be 
done” (pp. 4 and 5). Nor is this the 
only example of internal inconsistency. 
On page 161 we are told that in 1923 the 
productive efficiency theory became the 
foundation for a new industrial order 


which “completely reversed all past theo- 
ries and traditions as to methods of wage 
determination,” but on pages 162 to 168 we 
are given what seems to the reviewer to be 
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an entirely satisfactory refutation of the 
statements on page 161. 

And so the reviewer lays aside the book 
with the feeling that its author has failed 
to make clear just what is the revolution 
with which he is concerned, whether the 
new principles of wage determination have 
been accepted and applied or only accepted, 
and if only accepted what such an accept- 
ance really means. Other readers will, in 
many instances, not agree with these com- 
ments, but the evidence on which they rest 
forces at least one reader to the conclusion 
that it might have been wiser to postpone 
the publication of the book until the record 
was more complete. 


SouUTHERN Mitt Hints, by Lois Mac- 
Donald. Alex L. Hillman, New York, 
1928. 151 pp. Price $2.25. Reviewed 
by Dr. Broadus Mitchell, Johns Hopkins 
University. 


This is an intimate study of life in three 
cotton mill villages, one of them in South 
Carolina and two in North Carolina. The 
villages are of different types, varying from 
a good measure of paternalism to almost 
none. Miss MacDonald believes they are 
fairly representative of cotton mill villages 
in the South generally. 

Two other studies of mill village life 
have appeared recently: Miss Harriet L. 
Herring’s “Welfare Work in Mill Vil- 
lages,” and Miss Marjorie A. Potwin’s 
“The Cotton Mill People of the Piedmont.” 
Miss MacDonald’s book is less inclusive 
than the first, and more intensive; it is 
vastly more objective than the second. She 
undertakes, in the main, a qualitative sur- 
vey of her small field, with enough figures 
given, however, to convey a sense of pro- 
portions. She succeeds admirably in bring- 
ing her reader close to the subject. Quota- 
tion of the exact words of the villagers in- 
terviewed is evidently faithful. She gives 
their opinions on all sorts of vital topics— 
the management, the hours, the pay, the 
church and welfare work, the future of 
their children, the history and prospects of 
unionization. Most of the replies to her 
questions are, taken individually, muddy al- 
most to meaninglessness, but taken together 
they are very revealing of public opinion. 
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If one doubts the determining influence 
of environment on the individual and the 
social group, he must be convinced by this 
exhibit. Here are people of the world’s 
most vigorous stocks with every racial tradi- 
tion of assertiveness and competence. Yet 
their lives hold little optimism, few chances 
of participation in the wider affairs of their 
communities, the smallest degree of self- 
determination. They are like tarnished 
silver, or like battered antique furniture— 
good lines, but require doing over. Miss 
MacDonald concludes that “the workers 
seem to be overtired and lacking in vigor 
and initiative, that they are poorly equipped 
to meet life, that there is little in the vil- 
lages to encourage or enable them to de- 
velop into anything else; that the villagers 
... are largely an ingrown population 
with little knowledge or contact with life; 
in short, that the life and work of the mill 
worker, living in a mill house, and making 
a mill wage, is a difficult, colorless one in 
which there is little security or opportunity 
for a full life.” 

The children have more education than 
their elders, but they are apt to quit studies 
at fourteen and enter the mill, there to re- 
main. ‘The churches in these villages are 
found to be drab, with preachers neither 
forceful nor even intelligent, standing 
mainly for hell-and-damnation doctrines. 
Leaders in group activities are not en- 
thusiastic about their success. The school 
is the best element in the life of the place in 
every instance. 

The inquiries on which these conclusions 
are based were made in the spring of 1926. 
At that time sentiment seemed about equally 
divided between favor and disfavor of 
unionism. Miss MacDonald found a vague 
restlessness, inarticulate and without direc- 
tion. The strikes of the spring and sum- 
mer of this present year may reveal much 
more sentiment for collective action in these 
same villages now. But the strikes have also 
shown abundantly the truth of Miss Mac- 
Donald’s picture of the workers—numbed 
by exploitation, quick in personal loyalties, 
lacking experience in self-directed mass 
movements. 

Miss MacDonald seems doubtful 
whether the transfer of the Southern cot- 
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ton mill workers from farm to factory has 
been useful to the workers themselves. 
Whether useful or not, it was inevitable. 
And the reviewer is convinced that the nar- 
row mould of life which has existed for 
half a century in the villages will broaden 
to a larger freedom than land or industry 
has offered in the past. For this, organiza- 
tion of the workers will be necessary, and it 
will come—widespread, effective, beneficial 
to operatives, employers and the general 
community. There is never any perma- 
nent virtue in exploitation. Slavery proved 
this in the South once, and subnormal con- 
ditions in the South’s textile industry are 
showing it a second time. 


PresENt-Day Lazpor ReEtations, by Paul 
F. Gemmill. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York and London, 1929. 312 pp. 
Price, $3. Reviewed by Charles A. 


Gulick, Jr., University of California. 


The purpose of the author of “Present- 
Day Labor Relations,” as stated in his pref- 
ace, was to present a short, non-technical 
account of these relations in the United 
States of today. For the accomplishment of 
this purpose he considered the best method 
to be a critical examination of trade- 
unionism, employee representation, and 
union-management cooperation combined 
with a review of the merits of these types 
of collective negotiation from the viewpoint 
of employer, employee and the public. 

In the first section of the book Dr. Gem- 
mill discusses briefly the aims and methods 
of unions of the more orthodox sort, the 
obstacles which confront them, their extent 
in this country, and the relation of unionism 
to the public welfare. Throughout this 
section the author reveals his complete 
sympathy with the principles of modern 
unionism. 

Much more significant in the reviewer's 
judgment is the second section on employee 
representation. Herein are included a 
lengthy discussion of the nature of em- 
ployee representation and somewhat briefer 
treatments of its objectives, the gains work- 
ers have secured from it, union criticism of 
it, the literature concerning it, and “em- 
ployee representation at work.” The con- 
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clusions of the author on the nature of em- 
ployee representation are fairly well sum- 
marized in his definition of it as “a system 
of industrial government through which the 
workers in an individual business establish- 
ment, by means of representatives whom 
they have elected from their own number, 
deal collectively with appointed representa- 
tives of the management, and thus have a 
part in regulating their conditions of em- 
ployment” (page 59). Following the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Dr. 
Gemmill distinguishes between committee 
industrial democracy and employee associa- 
tion types of representation and discusses 
briefly the plans of the International Har- 
vester Company, the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company as examples of the 
three types. Because of such features as 
the veto power of the president of the con- 
cern in the Harvester scheme, the veto 
power of a “cabinet” composed entirely of 
executives in the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills plan (an example of the 
John Leetch type of industrial democracy), 
the inclusion of the notorious “yellow dog” 
clause in the agreement of the Interborough 
with its own company union, and other de- 
vices by which most of the power is left 
in the hands of management, it is obvious 
that employee representation may mean 
much or little to the workers and is more 
likely to mean little. 

The extent to which employees do gain 
is determined in large measure by the ob- 
jectives of management in installing the 
plans. Where the dominating factor has 
been a sincere desire to bring about a more 
democratic procedure in the determination 
of policies affecting intimately the welfare 
of employees, it goes without saying that 
more has been gained by the workmen than 
in those instances where all the emphasis 
has been on combating trade unions. In 
all cases it seems that a gain in productive 
efficiency has been an important objective, 
and in many of them it has been secured 
with benefits accruing to management, 
workmen and consuming public. Among 
other gains, credited at least in part to em- 
ployee representation by our author, are im- 
provement in plant morale, development of 
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a spirit of mutuality, settlement of griev- 
ances without stoppage of work, less fric- 
tion in effecting unpopular changes such as 
a wage cut, decline in labor turnover, re- 
duction in waste, assistance in welfare ac- 
tivities, etc. 

The basis of the greater part of the fore- 
going generalizations is found in the actual 
operations of the various plans, but curi- 
ously enough, of the four schemes presented 
in most detail two are almost flat failures 
and a third is offered as proof of the de- 
gree of unimportance employee representa- 
tion may attain! As a matter of fact the 
two largely unsuccessful plans (except in 
certain welfare features) are really only 
one—the so-called Rockefeller plan in the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company—but 
following the lead of the Russell Sage 
Foundation investigators, Dr. Gemmill 
treats it as two. As indicated, his discus- 
sion of the Colorado concern’s plan is a 
summary of the first-hand studies made by 
the Foundation: “Employees Representa- 
tion in Coal Mines” and “Employees’ 
Representation in Steel Works.” Likewise 
the analyses of the Dutchers Bleachery and 
Proctor and Gamble schemes are taken re- 
spectively from a third Russell Sage study, 
“Sharing Management with the Workers,” 
and Professor Herbert Feis’s “Labor Rela- 
tions.” Since these volumes contain great 
quantities of detailed information their 
summarization in the book under review 
will prove useful for many who have not 
time for such details. However, the re- 
viewer is not inclined to agree with Dr. 
Gemmill that the average student of labor 
problems and the business man can learn 
from his pages ‘‘as much as they will need 
to know about labor relations of these 
kinds” (p. 5), and consequently would sug- 
gest that his volume be supplemented by 
some of the things suggested in his excel- 
lent chapter on the literature of employee 
representation. Those who do so supp!e- 
ment him will be more likely to agree with 
his final conclusion that industrial union- 
ism, combined with the cooperative idea of 
the Baltimore and Ohio plan, “seems to be 
the most likely agency for the attainment 
of industfial democracy under private 
ownership” (p. 295). 
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“Irreconcilable differences between the industrial East and 
the agricultural South have been eradicated. ‘The agri- 
cultural South does not worry us much up here. ‘The 
industrial South, however, is a different matter. In the 
cotton industry the discrepancy in hours of labor and the 
employment of women at night is to our disadvantage. It 
is to our interest to encourage the effort of the American 
Federation of Labor to equalize conditions by bringing 
Southern labor standards more nearly to the level of those 
in Massachusetts.” 


“On its side, union labor is not insensitive to the moving 
spirit of the times. President Green of the American 
Federation frankly declares that organization’s purpose 
to unionize the South, but there is no present reason for 
doubting the sincerity of his declaration that unionism will 
offer southern employers a rational plan for cooperation 
toward mutually advantageous betterment of the mill 
hands’ life. Obviously enough, communism has reared 


its head there after having been pretty well defeated 
everywhere else in this country; the reassuring thing is 
that the orthodox unions have, for sufficient reasons, 
ranged themselves against it.” 


“Indeed, at this time the American Federation of Labor is 
in a strategic position to increase its strength within the 
next few years as it has never grown before within a 
similar period. For the trades-union is recognized now as 
a refuge for patriotism in a turbid time of danger. The 
southern worker is facing a condition he has never faced 
before. He must make his choice between organized labor, 
as it is defined by the union, and communism.” 


“The real reasons for moving South were to get away 
from the unions and to have the benefit of a lower wage 
scale; and both these reasons, while they would have been 
counted good twenty-five years ago, sound strange in the 
industrial language of today. Modern industry knows that 
it can not dodge its problems—it must meet them head on. 
Moving to the South was only dodging a problem. Now 
the dodging is at an end. The problem has so shaped 
itself that it can not be dodged. It must be met and 
solved.” 


“Every member (of the I. B. E. W.) must be an excellent 
mechanic. Excuses must not be tolerated. We must 
strive more diligently to see that every one learns what he 
needs to know, what he is paid to know. Our card must 
stand for what it is supposed to stand for—the best pos- 
sible guarantee of good, clean workmanship. This is 
the soundest structure on which to build.” 
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“Wage-cutting in the textile industry is a pusillanimous 
method of attempting to correct an unhealthy situation. 
From the economic standpoint, a very pointed criticism 
of the industry is that it is still operating on the worn-out 
theory of long hours and low wages, unlike our other 
industries that have progressed farthest.” 


“It is waste, not high wages, that makes construction 
expensive. ‘The complexity of our buildings and our 
higher wage levels do not account for high costs. Facts 
will show that a significant part of this high cost is un- 
necessary waste, resulting from strange failure to adopt 
procedure to modern requirements. Our modern union 
labor men, skilled and unskilled, work quite as intelligently 
and effectively as ever their forefathers did.” 


“The old thread-bare argument that it is the employee's 
duty to provide for his own need is unsound. Ween 
paid to workers of the class who come to need help are 
not sufficient for them to save enough for the time in 
their later life when they are no longer able to engage 
actively in industry.” 


“What | want to see is industry organized so that there 
will be a shorter working week, and shorter working days 
in order to give work to all at wages sufficient that a man 
may keep his family in reasonable comfort. In addition 
to giving people more work, the chief thing is to put the 
idle people to work so that they may become consumers. 
No country can be contented with several millions unem- 


ployed. The next thing I want to see is an old-age pen- 
sion. Men and women too old to work should be pensioned 
in a similar manner to Government employees. When you 
put everybody to work with the shortening of hours and 
a pension assured them, you will come very near eliminat- 
ing poverty from the face of the earth. That is what ' 
the American Federation of Labor is trying to do.” 


“Poverty, cruelty, greed and crime will dissolve into a 
forgotten past when friendship to mankind becomes the 
accepted standard of conduct.” 


“‘Trade-unionism is not sectional. It is national and inter- 
national. Trade-unionism is a principle translated into a 
workable device. It helps make civilization better.” 


“America’s right to national solidarity and to tranquil and 
ordered existence demands continuance and improvement 
of our restrictive and selective immigration program in 
order to develop some sort of homogeneity of population. 
But in the year 1930, as in other years past, every Ameri- 
can’s right to earn a decent living is a further compelling 
reason for keeping the bars high against alien invasion.” 


“This is not a campaign of invasion, but one of education 
and organization. Our aim is to show that low wages 
and long hours for the great army of working people are 
not conducive to prosperity, either sectional or local.” 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Unions Aid Picture Operators. 


Frank K. Davidson is trying to or- 
ganize the shoe workers at Auburn, 
Maine. Efforts are also being made 
to promote further organization of 
the textile workers. A big mass 
meeting was held December 22 to 
help the moving picture operators and 
stage hands who are on strike. Part- 


time work prevails in the shoe in- 
dustry. Our employment agency deals 
mostly with lumbermen and woods- 
men. 


Activities at Buffalo, N. Y., are 
concentrating upon building up the 
label section of the Central Labor 
Union. Delegates visit all local union 
meetings to promote this undertak- 
ing. All industries are working part 
time, and there are more out of 
work than there have been for many 
years.—JosePpH McKImmIe. 


At Auburn, N. Y., W. H. Young 
reports that a movement has been 
started for group insurance. In order 
to get the outsider interested, open 
meetings are to be arranged with en- 
tertainment. 


Alfred E. Trowell reports that a 
new set of officers have been elected 


to the Central Labor Union at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and that the new 
officials are trying to put new interests 
and activity into the local movement. 
At a mass meeting held January 22 
we celebrated the burning of the 
mortgage for the lot upon which we 
hope to soon build our labor temple. 
Vice-President Conroy, of the New 
York Federation of Labor, and E. R. 
Leonard, organizer for the plumbers, 
made addresses, as did the Secretary 
of the Niagara Falls Chamber of 


Commerce. 


A strike is in progress at Paterson, 
N. J., of the Paterson Mutual Ho- 
siery employees for the right to join 
a union. The following industries 
are working part time: broadsilk, 
dyeing and aeroplane. The Wright 
Aeroplane Company has laid off more 
than 200 men, and are gradually re- 
placing them with women.—CarRL 
HOLDERMAN. 


Cedar Knolls, N. J., according to 
Organizer Losey, is getting along 
very good considering the slump in all 
kinds of business, but the unions are 
holding fast because of past experi- 
ence. Organized labor has started 
a movement to erect a labor temple 
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and the response from the local unions 
is very good. Many of the indus- 
tries are on part time. 


Owing to the poor conditions of 
the textile trade generally, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., is not planning for an 
organizing campaign at present, 
writes Thomas H. Brown. We, of 
course, mix with the workers at the 
gate at noontime and make appoint- 
ments for the evenings. This method 
is very successful. We are con- 
fronted with two great problems at 
present: How to hold the member- 
ship not working and how best to 
deal with the plan called “‘specializa- 
tion.”” For the former we have cre- 
ated special rates as an emergency 
measure, and for the latter we have 
proven that the best deterrent is or- 
ganization. Textiles, copper works, 
Atlas Tack works, and the Morse 
Twist Drill Company are on part- 
time schedule. All employment 
agencies are privately owned and are 
not efficient. Most of them charge 
exorbitant fees. 


Herbert Severs tells us that despite 
the abnormally bad conditions at New 
Bedford, Mass., the mill maintenance 
men’s union continues to grow. Some 
success is being made in the organiza- 
tion of laundry workers. The tex- 
tiles are working part time, as a con- 
sequence of which all trades suffer, 
as this is our main industry. 


Marlboro ( Mass.) local unions are 
rounding up all local craftsmen and 
urging them to join the union of their 
craft so as to secure the benefits of 
united efforts for better conditions 


and pay. All unions are holding 
special meetings. We are getting the 
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members’ wives to buy union-label 
products. The shoe industry has 
been working on part time for some 
months.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 


Freeman M. Saltus tells us that 
Worcester, Mass., will interest itself 
for the next few weeks in discussing 
and arranging to cooperate with the 
State Federation of Labor in its legis- 
lative program. Notices are sent out 
for every meeting in which mention 
is made of the principal business 
scheduled. The radio is frequently 
used at meetings. The Central Labor 
Union has appointed a committee to 
study the reports of the New Eng- 
land Labor Congress, which are to 
be summarized and given publicity. 
The loom works, several tool shops 
and the building trades are operating 
on part time. Shop carpenters and 
molders recently reported fairly good 
increase. 


The building trades of William- 
antic, Conn., are about to start an 
organizing campaign to increase their 
membership and to interest other 
crafts in joining the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, writes Loretta Oat- 
ley. Work is: very dull at present. 
Silk, thread and cotton mills are on 
short time, some working 24 hours, 
others closed, and still others on three 
and four days per week. The mayor 
of Hartford reports that 1,500 heads 
of families are out of work. 


Wilkes-Barre Unions Active. 


Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 
Local No. 163 and Milk Drivers and 
Dairymen’s Union No. 401, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are conducting a 
campaign to increase the sale of 
union-made and bottled cereal bev- 
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erages, soft drinks and dairy prod- 
ucts, advises Wm. J. Kromelbein. 
The milk drivers and dairymen are 
planning a social and entertainment 
to which their women folks will be 
invited; prominent speakers will be 
secured to address the assembly, and 
they hope to organize a ladies’ auxil- 
iary in connection with their local 
union. Plans are being made for the 
opening of our labor college. Classes 
will be parliamentary law, public 
speaking, economics, psychology, and 
history of the labor movement. Min- 
ing industry through the anthracite 
region is working part time, but there 
has been a little pick-up in the last 
few weeks. 


Ferd Seamans reports that 41 shop 
employees out of the 200 employed 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
Newcastle, Pa., have been furloughed. 


We are trying to make adjustment of 
picture houses hostile to organized 


labor. The steel and tin mills are 
running part time. 


Organizing Campaign ahead! 


Asheville, N. C., is carrying on a 
campaign to get all members to sub- 
scribe for the Asheville Advocate, 
which is the official labor paper of 
the city. Local literature on organ- 
izing is being distributed, and this 
will probably be followed by an or- 
ganizing campaign, reports W. B. 
Plemmons. We are encouraging de- 
bates in the different high schools on, 
“Resolved, that strikes in North 
Carolina are justifiable.” So far in 
the debates held the affirmative has 
won the decision. 


The milk drivers have organized 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., and are 
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now holding regular meetings. The 
painters and decorators are negotiat- 
ing for an agreement with the con- 
tractors. Tobacco, textile and the 
underwear industries are on part 
time.—J. G. TAYLOR. 


At Rock Hill, S. C., open meetings 
are held each week and we are usually 
successful in getting in a few mem- 
bers at each meeting, writes Edward 
O’Connor. Literature is being dis- 
tributed. All textile plants still con- 
tinue to cut wages. Work in the 
building trades is dull. 


Teachers Organize. 


James Coles reports that a new 
local of teachers has been formed, and 
that while the local is small it is 
officered by conscientious and fearless 
teachers. Efforts are now being con- 
centrated on having this new union 
affiliate with the Charleston, S. C., 
central body. Several members ot 
the Central Labor Union belong to 
the local chamber of commerce, 
where they can watch for adverse 
moves and foster good ones. The 
central body gave a banquet and in- 
vited the mayor, congressman, state 
senators and representatives. This 
affair was well attended and attracted 
favorable comment. The Chamber 
of Commerce gave a return party to 
which the president and secretary of 
all local unions were invited. This 
affair was also very successful. The 
carpenters’ local recently celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary. The 
Charleston Labor News published 
its first issue December 10. This 
News is to be a monthly publication, 
and its editorial policy is to be con- 
trolled by the Central Labor Union. 
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Organization Committee Makes 
Headway. 


The organization committee at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., set out six 
months ago to perfect the organiza- 
tion of six crafts. To date two have 
been organized and a third is under 
way. Very substantial headway has 
been made with the retail clerks and 
hotel and restaurant employees. We 
plan to make our 1930 Labor Day 
celebration state-wide, and with that 
in view have been planning for a 
series of winter entertainments for 
the purpose of raising funds. Car- 
penters, lathers, sheet metal workers, 
electricians, and plumbers have voca- 
tional classes. All the building crafts 
are working part time. Each local 
union maintains its own employment 
facilities —KENNETH Bock. 


Much interest was shown by local 
labor in the conference held here by 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, reports V. 
S. Herring. The Central Labor 
Union is planning to take an active 
part to assist in an industrial exhibit 
to be staged here in Febraury. Of- 
ficers of the Florida Building Trades 
Council and the Central Labor Union 
of St. Petersburg appeared before the 
Building Trades Department in 
Tampa and requested a_ building 
trades organizer be placed in Florida. 
The Building Trades Department 
agreed to do this as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made. 


Tampa, Fla., reports good success 
through the efforts of their industrial 


committee. This committee inter- 
views owners of proposed industries 
with the request that union labor be 
employed. All our employment of- 
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fices are operated by private concerns 
and fees are charged for services ren- 
dered.—A. B. Grout. 


Local unions of Birmingham, Ala., 
are holding open meetings, reports 
J. C. Barrett. None of the plants in 
this district are working full time. 
Men over 45 years of age are dis- 
criminated against in finding employ- 
ment. 


Thomas Nolan reports that there 
are a large number of workers idle 
at Portsmouth, Va. A campaign to 
promote the use of the union label is 
being carried on. All non-union rail- 
way repair shops are working part 
time. 


Roanoke, Va., is fostering a move 
to organize a building trades council. 
Our public employment: agency han- 
dles the situation here very nicely. 
Work in the building trades is slow. 
—H. J. DaIzey. 


Madisonville, Ky., is still holding 
meetings for miners five nights a week 
and to date have succeeded in organiz- 
ing about go per cent of the mine em- 
ployees.— JOHN V. Poaa. 


The Central Trades and Labor 
Council at Jackson, Tenn., issues 
cards to all members, which gives the 
members’ preference and recognition 
on all jobs. We hold open meetings 
every once in a while, have a good 
speaker and in that way add to our 
membership. All industries in our 
locality are working part time and 
many workers are idle as a result 
thereof.—W. L. DIFFEE. 


Plans are under way at San An- 
tonio, Texas, for a mass meeting by 
which it is hoped to encourage all 
locals to make an effort to increase 
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their membership. Most all build- 
ing crafts are working part time only, 
reports Fred Fishback. Several locals 
have had luncheons. 


Efforts are being made by the Gal- 
veston (Texas) Labor Council to 
have the affiliated unions employ a 
business manager or secretary, and if 
we are successful we will launch an 
organizing campaign. Open meet- 
ings are being held by the central 
body, and they are fairly well at- 
tended. We have no local employ- 
ment agencies here except for colored 
people, and they seem to be giving 
satisfaction—HeEnry W. E. RaBe. 


Owing to the unemployment at 
Jacksonville, Fla., R. M. Hill reports 
they are doing mighty well to hold 
what progress they have made. 


Canada 


J. F. Thomson reports that at Lon- 
don, Canada, they have both federal 
and provincial employment agencies, 
and have no complaints to make 
against them. They notify applicants 
of any existing disputes before plac- 
ing men. Messrs. Brownlie and Bell, 
fraternal delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor Convention, ad- 
dressed one of our meetings, as have 
James Simpson, V. P. Donn and 
others. We are trying to arrange 
lectures by the professors of Western 
University. 

At a banquet held at the Marl- 
borough Hotel, Winnipeg, Canada, a 
certificate of honorary membership in 
International Typographical Union 
was presented to Mr. E. H. Macklin. 
Mr. Macklin has been associated with 
the newspaper and publishing busi- 
ness of Canada for fifty years and 
during his thirty years’ association 
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with the Manitoba Free Press in a 
managerial capacity he has proved 
himself a good friend to the printers 
and in sympathy with the aims and 
ideals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union.—CHARLEs RYAN. 


Windsor Fair to Labor. 


Martin J. Ryan reports that at 
Windsor, Canada, the Canadian and 
Detroit tunnel is working three shifts 
and that union wages are paid for 
laborers, iron workers, plumbers, and 
carpenters. Two aldermen fair to 
organized labor have been placed on 
the city council, one on the board of 
education. This makes Windsor, as 
a whole, fair to union labor. The 
building-tradés section of the central 
body is making very good progress. 
We advise all workers coming here 
to get in touch with our central body. 
The New York Central Railroad, the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, Ford 
plant, General Motors and the Chrys- 
ler plant are all working on part 
time. An effort is being made to 
have labor men put on the park 
board, local service, mothers’ pen- 
sions, etc., and we believe if success- 
ful it will tend to bring about a better 
understanding of our aims and de- 
sires. 


Montreal, Canada, has an organ- 
izing committee composed of local 
secretaries and business agents as well 
as international and American Fed- 
eration of Labor organizers who are 
working harmoniously together and 
doing good work. New charters 
have been issued for picture framers, 
bread and milk drivers and waiters. 
Immigration and unemployment are 
our most important problem just now. 
—E. M. RoEBLING. 





ORGANIZATION 


Embroidery and sugar-cane work- 
ers have only part-time employment 
at Yauco, Porto Rico. Meetings con- 
tinue to be held to interest sugar cane 
workers in organization—Max M. 
RIVERA. 


The Trades and Labor Assembly 
at Ogden, Utah, is preparing a book 
listing all goods having the union 
label and where they can be pur- 
chased. Building tradesmen and gar- 
ment workers are employed only part 
time.—T. E. MYERs. 


Ogden, Utah, elected for mayor a 
contractor fair to organized labor 
and he has already established a tree 
employment office for all kinds of 
work, the force to be paid by the city. 
We are still preaching the gospel of 
buying only union-label goods.—J. 
M. Hurst. 


Carpenters, painters and mill 
workers have only part-time employ- 
ment at Paragould, Ark., advises J. 
P. Hampton. As a consequence of 
this condition it is a bad time to try 
to organize, and we are trying to 
hold on to what we have. 


A Live Central Body 


The Central Labor Union, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., together with the 
boosters’ committee, have appointed 
three committees—organization, af- 
filiation and publicity, consisting of 
about 30 members each. We are 
visiting the various organizations 
that are not affiliated with the cen- 
tral and state body. Through our 
efforts we have secured four new af- 
filiations to the central body and four 
to the State Federation of Labor. 
The Central Labor Union has secured 
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a permit to broadcast over WDAF, 
and Harry Helgersen, president of 
the central body, and Max Dyer, the 
secretary, have been making ad- 
dresses over the radio. Ford and 
Chevrolet factories have shut down, 
while the nut and bolt works and 
Sheffield Steel plant are working part 
time. Many garment workers are 
unemployed.—Max Dyer. 


There is discrimination against the 
older workers in the packing-house 
business, as well as janitors in schools 
and clerks in department stores, re- 
ports S. E. Garnett, of Sioux City, 
Iowa. The government employment 
agency does pretty well and handles 
a great many cases. 


San Antonio (Texas) local unions 
are having an organizing campaign 
and the Trade Council recently gave 
a get-together banquet to further in- 
still interest. Plumbers are 95 per 
cent organized. An educational plan 
has recently been launched with five 
men from each local to work on a 
permanent educational board. Most 
industries are not working full time. 
—Sam GoopMAN. 


Corpus Christi, Texas, is laying 
plans to organize ladies’ auxiliaries 
to all local unions affiliated with the 
central body and then to organize a 
central body composed of delegates 
of the ladies’ auxiliaries. Carpenters 
have plans to start a night school for 


their apprentices. Cotton-oil mill 
employees and longshoremen are on 
part time.—W. F. CoTTINGHAM. 


Marshalltown, Iowa, is moving its 
labor headquarters to Moose Hall in 
order to provide better and more at- 
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tractive meeting places. Part time is 
worked on the railroad and in most 
of the manufacturing plants. There 
are lots of idle men here, and they 
will take any kind of work they can 
get.—A. E. VAUTHRIM. 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Trades 
Assembly is promoting labor educa- 
tion, and the second meeting in the 
month is devoted to this work, writes 
W. B. Hammil. The city firefighters 
are fully covered by union labor life 
insurance, and 182 men now enjoy 
this protection. The shutdown of the 
Ford plant for the last 30 days threw 
600 men out of work. Our state 
employment bureau is very efficient, 
but does not receive the support of 
the employers that it is entitled to. 
Street car employees have recently en- 
tered into a new agreement. 


Through the efforts of the Central 
Labor Union at Elkhart, Ind., a local 
union of metal polishers was recently 
organized with a membership of 
about 60, reports S. Bartlett. Sta- 
tionary firemen and oilers recently 
secured a new agreement covering 
working conditions together with a 
substantial wage increase. Twenty 
thousand local men were affected by 
this raise. Moving picture operators 
have started a school to study prob- 
lems of their trade. A number of 
local industries are working only part 
time. Five trade-unionists won out 
in the last municipal election. 


Plans are being arranged at Wich- 
ita, Kans., advises G. W. Everett, to 
organize the welders, both acetylene 
and electric. To meet one of our 
problems and to secure better attend- 
ance at union meetings prominent 
speakers have been secured to make 
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addresses and other social activities 
have been planned. 


Metal Workers Increase 
Membership. 


Coleman Claherty sends in word 
that depression has hit hard at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and that in spite of the 
unfavorable conditions new members 
are coming into nearly all the unions. 
The metal trades are mailing out lit- 
erature and personal letters in an 
effort to interest workers of that 
class, and an active campaign is being 
planned. The metal industry is work- 
ing only part time. More than 50 
per cent of the unorganized plants 
will not hire men above 45 years of 
age. There is very little cooperation 
with the city employment office. 


Stanley Ogg reports that all the 
industries at Hamilton, Ohio, are 
running on part-time schedule. The 
employment agencies there are ade- 
quate for their needs. 


Jos. A. Bauer reports that the 
Brown Theatrical Company at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, who have a monopoly on 
the theaters there, have locked out 
their moving picture operators and 
stage employees, and refuse to recog- 
nize the moving picture operators’ 
union. They want to sign individual 
contracts. Organized labor and the 
general public are with the union em- 
ployees and very small crowds are 
going to the picture houses. Organ- 
ized labor put on a free show at 
the Memorial Hall last Wednesday 
which was well attended. Conditions 
are very deplorable here on account 
of unemployment. One of our large 
department stores laid off a number 
of their women clerks who had been 
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ENGINEERS 


no longer wear derbies 








‘ia more practical and comfortable cap has taken the 
place of the derby many engineers used to wear. And 
a new spirit has taken the place of the old idea that a rail- 
road was doing its passengers a favor by carrying them. 
This new spirit has been shown in many ways. . . called 
by many names. We on the Baltimore & Ohio have an ex- 
pression for it that we like to feel is more than a name. It 
grows out of the way we tackle our various tasks . . . the 
way we deal with our patrons. It has nothing to do with 
individual position, yet it has everything to do with indi- 
vidual progress. It is the “will to please.” And it means 
doing our jobs well because we want to, not because we have 


been instructed to. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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with them for years, and those they 
kept were reduced from $20 to $10 
a week in pay. It is reported that 
the A. E. Tile Company, the largest 
of its kind in the world, will ghostly 
close down entirely. 


George J. Bowen reports that at 
Columbus, Ohio, a machinists’ local 
union and a carmen’s lodge have been 
organized of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road employees. A number of unions 
have held several meetings recently 
for the purpose of relieving the un- 
employed and to stabilize employ- 
ment. 


At Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., the 
Central Labor Union is planning in 
the way of entertainment for the 
winter cribbage games, hockey and 
smokers, reports Wm. C. Myrick. 
Union literature is purchased and 
placed in the library. 


The Central Labor Union of Niles, 
Ohio, is trying to bring closer affilia- 
tion between the iron, tin and steel 
workers and the building trades by 
having a committee visit all of the 
locals and try to show the necessity 
of their cooperation. The central 
body also held a Christmas party on 
December 21. There is unemploy- 
ment among steel and furniture work- 
ers.—RICHARD CADDICK. 


Cleaners and pressers at Arkansas 
City, Kans., are organizing. Through 
our labor paper, advises A. P. Garri- 
son, and also with the cooperation 
of the ministers of the city the cause 
of unionism is advanced. 


At Springfield, IIl., a local union of 
laundry workers is being formed. 
Thirty miles north of here, through 
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the efforts of local organizers, a com- 
mon laborers’ union was chartered at 
Lincoln. Union label shows are held 
twice a month in different parts of 
the city. December 10 a memorial 
service was held for Mr. Gompers, 
the former president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The watch 
factory, meter works and brick yards 
are operating on part time. The State 
of Illinois has an employment agency 
here, and it cooperates with us.— 
R. E. WooDMANSEE. 


G. A. Sullivan reports that nearly 
all trades are at a standstill in Her- 
rin, Ill., but despite that they are 
trying to organize a local union of 
bookkeepers, typewriters, and assist- 
ants, also workers employed at filling 
stations. 


Painters Plan Membership Drive. 


Approximately 100 painters were 
guests at an informal dinner given 
by the National Lead Company, of 
Chicago, at the Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Following the dinner two 
members of the technical staff gave a 
demonstration of surface painting. 
The painters are planning a new 
membership drive. The carpenters’ 
union held a banquet at which there 
was an attendance of 450 people. 
The new Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters Union is 
having very successful social meet- 
ings. The Women’s International 
Label League holds frequent card 
parties. There is considerable un- 
employment here—Mary L. Gar- 
NER. 

Each local union and the Central 


Labor Union at Kokomo, Ind., is 
making every effort to secure new 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a 
situation is extremely beneficial to the building trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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members. Nearly all the industries 
are working full time. We have no 
local employment agency.— WILLIAM 
TROUT. 


The steel mills at Hibbing, Minn., 
are operating on part time schedule, 
and a local union of firefighters have 
been organized at Virginia, Minn., 
reports Arnold L. Newberg. 


Charles E. Sousa recently organ- 
ized a local union of ushers, and is 
busy trying to organize porters, shoe 
repairers and firefighters at Jackson- 
ville, Ill. An open meeting followed 
by smoker was held December 17, 
and on December 18 the carpenters 
held an oyster supper. Cigarmakers 
are working part time. 


The Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Company is opening up at Marquette, 
Mich. We have a labor library here. 
Our best source of publicity is through 
the newspapers. A common laborers’ 
union, with 17 charter members, has 
been organized.—R. J. Dorow. 


Due to lack of employment several 
trades have abandoned open organiz- 
ing but all trades are carrying on a 
quiet campaign. The building labor- 
ers have made great strides despite 
the open-shop conditions. Bakery 
workers are about 80 per cent or- 
ganized. On January 25 about 175 
oficers and keymen of local unions 
attended a banquet at the Labor 
Temple under the direction of the 
Labor Temple Board of Directors.— 
Harry J. GILL. 


J. C. Hughes reports that, with the 
aid of Cora Smith, organizer for the 
Culinary Workers, the Albuquerque 
Building Trades Council formed a 
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local union of cooks and waiters. 
Two of the down-town cafes have 
signed up and cards have been placed 
in their windows. A large number of 
carpenters are out of work. A move- 
ment is on foot to start a labor paper. 


The local unions of Muskogee, 
Okla., are trying to double their 
membership. The local union mem- 
bers purchase goods with the union 
label and in that way promote union- 
ism. All plants are working full 
time. All the older workers are re- 
tained but all new workers to secure 
employment must be under 35 years 
of age. We have one of the best 
employment agencies in the state 
managed by an old-time union man. 
In the building trades times are dull 
and lots of men are idle, but we will 
see better times when spring opens 
up.—E. S. THAYER. 


The Oklahoma City Trades Coun- 
cil held a large open meeting January 
2, and one member of each local was 
appointed to a committee to begin 
a campaign on organizing. About 
300 attended the meeting and much 
enthusiasm was shown. We still have 
an active open-shop organization, and 
we expect considerable good to result 
from our present organizing effort.— 
Victor S. Purpy. 


Cora Smith has been conducting 
meetings in Alamoosa, Colo., to form 
a federal labor union, also to interest 
beauty-parlor employees. The meet- 
ings were well attended. It is hard 
for men over 45 to find employment. 


Teamsters Local Union No. 303 
has started a drive on milk-wagon 
drivers at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
by asking each union man there to 
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place a card in the milk bottle request- 
ing the driver to join the union. Re- 
sults look favorable, as we already 
have one union dairy. Painters are 
having an organizing drive; they have 
‘an initiation fee of $5 and have re- 
cently signed up Lewis and Adams, 
which makes Colorado Springs a 100 
per cent union for the painters with 
the exception of the bucket shops. 
Our Labor College has over 300 stu- 
dents ; the fee is only $1 for the three- 
month term, which probably gives us 
the large attendance.—F. H. Lone. 


Bellingham (Wash.) Central La- 
bor Union is planning the reorganiza- 
tion of several local unions, advises 
C. E. Roaney. Through our welfare 
committee, they are planning a child- 
labor program. Most of the indus- 
tries are on part time. 


Long Beach Plans Organization 
Drive. 


Long Beach, Calif., has 17 unions 
making tabulation of names from the 
city directory. Returns are beginning 
to come in. Efforts will be made to 
rehabilitate the teamsters organiza- 
tion, and to interest the meat cutters 
in organizing. Our union label meet- 
ing was well attended, and was ad- 
dressed by a representative of the 
full-fashioned hosiery workers. <A 
playlet was presented by the garment 
workers of Los Angeles. A motion 
picture was shown depicting the evo- 
lution of the textile industry, and a 
number of union-made articles were 
given away. It is the opinion of the 
writer that a state employment office 
would be of great service.—Geo. D. 
HAMMOND. 
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Miners Increase Membership. 

Farmers and miners at Livermore, 
Calif., are working on part-time 
schedule, reports James Giambruno. 
An organization campaign by the 
miners is in progress. Each member 
endeavors to bring in a new member, 
and by this method since July 1, 136 
new members have been secured. A 
union restaurant has been organized. 
Labor literature is distributed. 

Daisy Houck reports the organiza- 
tion of a local of garment workers at 
Long Beach, Calif. The United Gar- 
ment Workers of America is conduct- 
ing organizing campaigns on the Pa- 
cific coast for union label advertising. 
A motion picture is being shown by 
this organization which depicts condi- 
tions in sweat-shops, prisons and 
Chinese factories in the garment- 
making industry to the theaters, union 


meetings and other meetings of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Santa Rosa (Calif.) Carpenters 
Local Union No. 751 has taken up 
the proposal for the 5-day week; sev- 
eral other unions will soon follow 


suit. The carpenters are also plan- 
ning for a new labor temple. A free 
reading room and library has been in- 
stalled in the Labor Temple. Cali- 
fornia Packing Company is working 
part time. Owing to the chain stores, 
difficulty has been encountered in the 
organizing of hotel and restaurant 
employees and retail clerks— H. E. 
RoBERTS. 

Napa (Calif.) organizing activi- 
ties are limited just now, owing to 
the number of people unemployed, ad- 
vises Walter P. Weis. The butchers 
have their new agreement ready to 
present to the Master Butchers Asso 
ciation. 





